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THE  CONES  FROM  BAVARIA 

INTRODUCTION 

The  family  unit  in  Western  civilization • has  been  very 
cohesive  among  the  Jewish  people.  The  Cone  family  units 
generally  have  conformed  to  the  pattern.  The  political 
conditions  in  Bavaria  caused  Herman  Cone  to  leave  there  in 
1846  when  he  was  1?  years  old.  He  came  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
carrying  a  letter  from  his  brother-in-lav/  Joseph  Rosengart 
(married  E-1001;  also  see  E-9001  on  Page  2d  of  the  Cone 
genealogy),  and  received  in  Richmond  by  older  sister  Elise 
Hirsh,  E-1002.  On  September  25,  1856  in  Richmond  he  married 
Helen  Guggenheimer,  E-2002  of  Lynchburg,  and  on  June  29,  1857» 
the  first  of  their  thirteen  children  was  born  and  named  Moses, 
F-IO58.  This  naming  conformed  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  naming 
the  first  son  after  the  father's  father,  provided  said 
grandfather  is  not  living.  The  second  son  was  named  (also  by 
custom)  after  the  mother's  father. 

The  available  genealogy  of  the  Cones  and  Guggenheimers 
are  Appendix  A  and  B  to  this  story.  In  the  genealogy  all  Cones 

are  numbered  1 - •  The  first  Herman  is  009  of  the  Cones  of 

his  "E"  generation,  hence  Herman  is  designated  E-1009*  All 

Guggenheimers  are  numbered  2 - .  Helen  is  002  of  her  generation, 

which  is  also  "E";  hence  she  is  E-2002.  Because  they  were  much 
intermarried  with  Rosengarts  and  Adlers,  identification  of  these 
families  will  be  found  between  Pages  2  and  3  of  the  Cones. 
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ABSTRACT  OP  THE  CERTIFICATE 
of  the 

Jewish  Eelievers  Entitled  To  Protection 
In  The  Iller  District  of  The  Kingdom  of  Bavaria 

For  Samson  Kahn 
At  Altenstadt 


Made  out  at  Kempten  November  10,  1813 


Current 

Number 

Present 

Name 

Future  Name 

First  Family 

Name  Name 

Manner  of 
Livelihood 

Time  of 
Certifica¬ 
tion 

37 

Moises 

Samson 

Samson  Kahn 

Hay 

Trading 

Nov.  .10, 
1813 

Status  -  Married 

I 

Age  r-  32 

Number  in  Family  Wife  -  1 

Children  -  1 

Servants  & 

Relatives  -  1 

ROYAL  BAVARIAN  GENERAL-COMMISSION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  ILLER 


(Signature ) 


Seal 


This  Samson  Kahn  is  our  Moses  Kahn,  D-1000.  -  Sydney  Mo  Cone,  Jr. 

November  1970 
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Scnooi  District 
Illcrticscn 


Local  Inspection  Area 
Illereicnen 


RELEASE  certificate  Pa£Te  1_c 

From  the  Weekday  School 

l 

After  Herrman  Kahn,  born  at  Altcnstadt  Royal  Provincial  Court 
Illertisscn  on  June  1,  1023  attended  with  very  great  industry  tho 
Weekday  School  from  Kay  1,  1034  through  May  1,  1041,  also  made  up 
such  school  absences  which  appear  on  the  absentee  lists,  and  passed 
the  graduation  examination  from  the  'Weekday  School  with  very  good 
success,  that  the  same  absorbed  the  knowledge  to  bo  learned  in  the 
Weekday  School,  so  that  the  release  from  tho  Weekday  School  can  be 
legally  acknowledge  to  him.,  and  so  is  herewith  formally  granted  the 
release  from  the  V.’eekday  School  under  the  condition  of  the  required 
visit  to  the  Sunday  and  Holiday  School,  under  the  giving  of  the  fol- 
/  lowing  single  qualification  grades. 


Mental  Gifts 

i 

Medium  | 

Spelling 

i 

.  Excellent 

Attendance 

Industrious 

Style  and  written 
Compositions  . 

.Adequate 

School  Industry 

Great 

Mr"5  thr.etic 

Very  Good 

Moral  Conduct _ 

Very  Good  

Patriotic  history 
_  and  geography 

 Very  Good 

Religious 

Knowledge 

Very.  ..Good 

Generally  useful 
.  Knowledge 

.  .  .Good  .  

Readinq 

Excellent 

Memory .cxercinos  

.  Very  Good. 

Pennmannh i p 

R"npl 

So  given  Altcn9tadt,  May  1,  1341 


Witnessed 

^Illertisscn,  May  7,  1341 
The  Royal  District  School  Inspector 

(Signature) 


A.  J.  Frankel,  Teacher 

Witnessed 

Illcreicncn,  May  1,  1341 

The  Royal  Local  School  Inspector 

Reverend  Minister  (Signature) 
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RELEASE  CERTIFICATE 

From  the  Israelitic  Religious  weekday  School 
After  Herman  Kahn,  born  at  /.ltcnstadt  Royal  Provincial  Count 
Illcrtissen  on  Juno  1,  1320  attended  with  very  great  industry  the 
Religious  Weekday  School  from  Nav  1,  1334  through  May  1,  1841,  also 
made  up  such  school  absences  which  appear  on  the  absentee  lists,  and 
passed  the  graduation  examination  from  the  Religious  V.'eekday  School 
with  success,  so  that  this  release  can  be  formally  acknowledged  to 
him,  under  the  condition  of  the  required  visit  to  the  Religious  Sun¬ 
day  and  Holiday  School,  under  the  giving  of  the  following  single 
qualification  grades. 


Mental  Gifts 

Medium 

j 

Religious  Knowledge 

Very  Good 

Attendance 

Industrious 

Biblical  ana  Jewish 

Very  Good 

School  Industry 

Great 

History 

Moral  Conduct 

Very  Good 

Translation  of  Bible 

Very  Goad 

Print  and  Script 

Prayers 

Good 

Reading 

Excellent 

Common t  ary ,  Rash i 

Good 

Pennmanship 

Excellent 

Memory  Exorcises 

Very  Good 

Spelling 

Very  Good 

Geography  of 

Good 

Hebrew  Language 

Poor 

Palestine 

Sir.cinq 

Overall  grade i  Very  good 
Do  given  Altenstadt  Kay  1,  1341 
The  Rabbi  M.  Mayer 
Confirmed 

Illertissen  May  7,  1341 
Through  the  Royal  Bavarian  District 
School  Inspector 
(Signature) 


Teacher  A.  J.  Frankel 
'Witnessed 

Illcreichen  May  1,  1841 
The  Royal  Local  School  Inspector 
Tlio  Reverend  Minister  (signature 
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It  is  hereby  testified,  at  his  request,  that 
Hermann  Kahn  of  Altenstadt,  Kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
has  attended  the  local  Israelitic  Sunday  School. 

Butten'nausen,  November  10,  1S44 

Israelitic  School  Teacher t  Lowenthal 


Buttenhausen 
November  10,  1844 


Inspected:  Royal  School  Inspector 
Reverend  Minister  Haldensprung 
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Herrmann  Kahn  of  Altenstadt,  Provincial  Judicial 

District  Illertisscn,  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  has 

regularly  up  until  now  attended  the  catechist ic 
religious  instruction  on  Sabbath,  that  is  the 

local  Sabbath  School. 


Buttenhausen,  November  10,  1044 


Royal  Wurtemberg  Rabbinate 


R.  Kallmann 
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Chief  Eurcau  Maufingen 


Buttenhausen  Page  1-g 

It  is  hereby  testified  to  Herr man  Kahn  of 

Altens tadt  County,  resident  Illerticsen, 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  that  he  has  resided  with 

his  brother-in-law,  Josef  Rosengart ,  of  this 

City  since  September  1,  1841  and  that,  during 

this  time,  he  has  conducted  himself  to  the 

satisfaction  of  his  fellow  community. 

*  For  documentation 

Buttenhausen,  November  10,  1844 
Bureau  of  Indenture 


Seal 


(initial) 
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Copy 


Number  7502 


Augsburg,  December  16,  1044 


Stamp 

^  3  Kreutcer 


In  The  Name  of 

Hi3  Majesty  T"ne  King  of  Bavaria 
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The  application  of  Harman  Kahn  of  Altenstadt  for  parmiaion 
to  receive  his  apprenticeship  abroad,  is  herewith,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  testimonials  which  he  has  produced,  and 
which  are  hereby  returned  to  him,  granted  to  him  by  the 
undersigned,  following  which  further  suitable  action  to  be 
instituted. 


Royal  Government  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg  ~ 
Chamber  of  the  Interior. 

Fischer 


* 

To  the  Provincial  Court  Illertissen* 

Application  of  Herman  Kahn  of  Altenstadt  G.  Poninski 

to  receive  his  apprenticeship  abroad, 
other  handwriting) 

The  preceding  to  be  conveyed  to  Herman  Kahn  in  Altenstadt  for 
his  information. 

Illertissen,  Dec cube r  28,  1044 
Royal  Eavarian  Provincial  Governmen 
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HERMAN  CONE  E-1009 

Born  6/3/1B28  at  Altenstadt  on  the  Iller,  in  Bavaria. 

Arrived  in  Richmond,  Va.  in  August  1846.  Changed  his 
name  to  Cone.  Married  Helen  Guggenheimer  of  Lynchburg, 

Va.  E-2002  on  9/25/1856  in  Richmond.  Before  his  own 
marriage  he  settled  in  Jonesboro,  'l'enn.  with  sister 
Sophie  E-1004  and  her  husband  Jakob  Adler  F-8001.  Moved 
to  Baltimore  in  1870.  Operated  H.  Cone,  wholesale 
groceries,  was  joined  there  in  1873  by  the  Jakob  Adlers- 
Cone  and  Adler-  was  joined  in  business  18?8  by  sons  Moses 
H.  and  Ceasar-  H«  Cone  &  Sons  -  the  Adlers  left  the 
business . 

Helped  start  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation  of  the 
Reform  version  of  Judaism. 

Turned  the  business  over  to  Moses  H.  and  Ceasar  Cone  in 
18,84.  Died  in  Baltimore  April  7,  1897?  survived  5  years 
10  months  by  his  widow  Helen,  who  died  Dec.  17»  1902. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Cone  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation,  in  Baltimore. 

Herman  and  Helen  had  13  children,  of  whom  12  reached  maturity. 

MOSES  H.  CONE  F-IO58  6/29/1857  -  12/8/1908 

Married  in  Baltimore  2/15/88  Bertha  Lindau  1858-1947*  They 
had  no  children.  He  died  intestate  as  a  citizen  of  North 
Carolina  with  residence  at  Flat  Top  Manor  in  Blowing  Rock. 

The  state  law  divided  his  estate  in  half;  the  widow  inherited 
half,  and  the  other  half  was  divided  among  his  7  living 
brothers  and  3  living  sisters.  His  widow  agreed  to  a  non¬ 
revocable  trust  establishing  the  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial 
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Hospital  in  Greensboro,  to  be  built  and  operated  with  her 
share  of  the  Estate,  upon  her  death. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  H.  Cone  are  buried  in  a  mausoleum  on  Flat 
Top  Manor,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C.,  now  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway. 

CKASAR  CONS  F-1059  4/ 22/1859-3/1/1917 

Married  in  New  York  6/4/1894  Jeanette  Siegel  1872-1962. 
Children:  Herman  G-1150  1895-1955 

Benjamin  G-1151  1899- 

Ceasar  II  G-1152  1908- 

Always  an  equal  business  partner  with  his  older  brother,  Moses 
H.  Cone,  in  1908  he  inherited  the  sole  control  of  their 

•M*  -- 

ventures  and  the  responsibility  for  the  family. 

In  1894  be  began  to  move  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  to  supervise 

the  building  of  a  cotton  mill  community,  and  shortly 

established  his  permanent  residence  in  Greensboro. 

* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ceasar  Cone  are  buried  in  a  private  plot  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  in  their  family  mausoleum.  The  plot 
includes  burial  grounds  for  additional  members  of  Ceasar 
Cone’s  Greensboro  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  W.  Cone, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  N.  Cone,  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Cone,  of 
Mr.  Ceasar’ s  own  generation;  and  others,  past  and  future, 
are  buried  there,  or  will  be. 

CARRIE  CONE  LONG  F-1060  2/2/1861-7/6/1927.  Married  in  Baltimore 

2/14/84  to  Moses  D.  Long  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  They  had  3 
children:  Irving  G-1153  12/29/84-12/22/1922 

Edna  M.  G-1154  4/19/86-10/11/62 

Dorothy  G-1155  12/17/92 
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MONHOE  CONE  F-1061  9/11/62  -  7/6/91.  Did  not  marry. 

Worked  for  H.  Cone  &  Sons  until  his  fatal  illness:  was 
given  a  partnership  in  1882. 

CLARIBEL  CONE  F-1062  II/I4/64  -  9/20/1929.  Did  not  marry. 

By  the  time  she  was  ready  for  it,  the  family  could  afford 
to  pay  for  her  higher  education.  She  earned  a  medical 
degree,  and  led  an  original  and  interesting  life  in 
Baltimore  and  abroad.  Buried  in  mausoleum  in  Druid  Ridge 
Cemetery,  Baltimore,  with  Etta  and  Fred. 

ALBERT  CONE  F-IO63  12/6/1866  -  3/18/1867 

We  have  no  record  explaining  his  death  in  infancy. 

SOLOMON  CONS  F-IO64  1/7/68  -  7/6/1939.  Did  not  marry. 

Was  a  partner  in  H.  Cone  &  Sons  from  1888,  and  an  original 
stockholder  in  Cone  Export  &  Commission  Go.  from  its 
organization  Nov.  12,  1890  (200  shares,  ^10,000.) 

Gambled  excessively;  left  the  Cone  organization. 

Buried  in  his  father’s  plot  In  Baltimore. 

SYDNEY  M.  CONE  F-IO65  11/16/69  -  12/19/39.  Married  in  Baltimore 
8/18/03  to  Bessie  Skutch  6/9/80-1946. 

Children:  Sydney  M. ,  Jr.  G-1156  10/19/04 

Maxwell  G-1157  9/7/06 

Frank  G-1158  6/24/10-9/3/42 

A  surgeon  in  Baltimore,  he  was  well  educated  by  his  family 
for  that  profession.  Cremated  in  Baltimore. 
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ETTA  CONE  F-IO06  11/30/70-8/31/49.  Did  not  marry. 

The  family’s  housekeeper.  She  looked  after  her  sister 
Claribel  and  brother  Fred  in  her  later  years,  in  her 
Baltimore  apartment,  and  out  lived  them  both. 

Buried  in  Baltimore;  see  Claribel. 

JULIUS  W.  CONS  F-1067  11/26/1872-5/17/40.  Married  in 

Greensboro  3/15/16  Laura  We  ill ,  widow  of  David  Stern, 
9/21/88-2/2/70.  Lived  in  Greensboro,  helped  run  the  Cone 
businesses . 

Children;  Stepdaughter  Frances  (Stern)  8/30/13- 

Edward  Toner  5/4/17- 

Julius  W. ,  Jr.  2/23/20-7/5/26 

\ 

BERNARD  M.  CONS  F-1068  9/21/74-5/21/56  Married  in  New  York 

3/27/11  Elaine  Wolf  11/19/89- 
Children;  Harold  G-1161  1/28/12- 

Served  as  President,  then  Chairman,  of  the  Greensboro 
business . 

CLARENCE  N.  CONE  F-IO69  10/4/76-3/13/29  Married  in  Baltimore 
5/2/04  Sadie  Frank  4/2/79-6/25/65  (F-4035) 

Children;  Isabel  G-1162  9/19/06 

Clarence  N.,  Jr.  G-1163  9/16/10 

Managed  the  Minneola  Mill  in  Gibsonville,  N.  C.  out  of 


Greensboro . 
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FREDERIC  7/.  CONS  F-1070  8/27/78  -  5/20/44  Did  not  marry. 

Represented  Cone  Export  &  Commission  Company  in  Baltimore 
for  many  years. 

Buried  in  Baltimore;  see  Glaribel. 
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THE  CONES  FROM  BAVARIA 

SECTION  1  1823  -  18?8 

Herman  Cone,  1828-1897.  born  Kahn  in  Altenstadt-am-Iller, 
Bavaria,  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  eight  of  them  girls. 
His  only  brother,  Samson,  married  but  had  no  children.  All  of 
his  sisters  married,  and  the  eight  of  them  had  sixty  children, 
beginning  in  1828  a  month  before  Herman  was  born.  He  might 
have  come  to  the  U.S.A.  so  young  -  seventeen  -  to  get  away 
from  all  those  women,  but  the  evidence  is  that  the  family  was 
very  close  knit  and  much  devoted  to  each  other.  The  devotion 
carried  well  into  the  20th  century.  Herman  must  have  been  of 
an  affectionate  outgoing  nature.  He  warmly  received  many 
visitors  to  his  homes  over  the  years.  Sam  M.  Adler,  F-1030, 
1860-19^0,  a  nephew,  writes* 

0 

"My  parents  (Sophie  Kahn  and  Jacob  Adler)  were 
married  in  Richmond  on  January  19»  1851*  At 
this  time  my  Father  and  Uncle  Herman  had 
formed  a  partnership  and  had  a  store  in 
Lunenburg  County,  Va.  (N.E.  of  Danville)  but 
decided  to  move  their  merchandise  to  Richmond. 

Finding  that  their  wares  were  not  suitable 
for  that  market,  they  concluded  to  find  another 


location. 
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The  gossip  is  that  the  Richmond  relatives  considered 

their  Bavarian  relatives  socially  undesirable.  It  must  be 

recalled  that  the  French  Revolution's  doctrine  of  Liberty, 

Equality,  Fraternity  had  freed  the  serfs  of  France  only  50 

years  earlier,  and  political  freedom  had  not  spread  to 

Bavaria  until  Napoleon's  armies  took  it  there  effectively 

(May  1,  1808)  38  years  before  the  time  of  Herman  Kahn's 

departure  to  the  U.S.A.  (1846).  In  those  38  years  the 

extension  of  equal  citizenship  to  the  German  Jews  had  been 

irregular.  The  German  States  did  not  unite  until  the 

eighteen  sixties,  and  did  not  include  Bavaria  until  the 

seventies.  Meanwhile  Bavaria  fought  as  a  national  state 

(of  varying  sizes)  with  Napoleon  against  Austria,  then  with 

Austria  against  Prussia,  and  finally  with  Prussia  against 

France  (18?0). 

* 

The  1808  Constitution  was  dictated  by  the  policies  of 
Napoleon.  It  made  citizens  of  the  serfs,  the  Catholics, 
and  even  the  Jews.  The  Jews  had  been  huddled  into  high- 
walled  ghettos,  and  were  ruled  by  their  Rabbis.  They  spoke 
Hebrew  except  for  those  who  were  of  use  to  the  nobility  for 
such  special  purposes  as  banking,  and  these  few  exceptional 
men  spoke  German  abroad  and  Hebrew  at  home.  Many  Rabbis 
opposed  the  Constitution  that  freed  the  Jews  from  the  ghettos 
and  from  the  close  control  of  the  Rabbis,  but  the  reform 
movements  sweeping  Europe  were  strong  enough  to  prevail. 

They  went  further,  inside  some  Jewish  synagogues,  and 
achieved  modifications  of  the  orthodox  customs  that  became 
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standardized  as  Reform  Judaism.  After  Herman  Cone  moved  to 
Baltimore  in  1870  he  helped  form  a  Reform  Congregation  there. 

Looking  back  again  at  the  Bavaria  of  1846,  which  was 
ruled  by  a  King  who  maintained  a  standing  army,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  all  young  men,  except  maybe  some  of  the  top 
nobles,  were  subject  to  military  training  and  service  in  the 
army.  This  service  was  particularly  repugnant  to  the  Jews, 
who  had  such  different  customs,  dietary  laws,  etc.,  and 
many  of  the  emigrants  left  the  German  states  in  the  main 
to  avoid  military  service.  Herman  and  many  members  of  his 
family  were  in  this  category. 

When  the  1808  Constitution  gave  equal  citizenship 
to  the  Jevs  of  Bavaria,  they  became  eligible  to  own  land, 
and  to  take  family  names.  So  it  was  that  Herman's  sisters 
married  men  with  family  names.  Max  Rosengart  F-1044,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  Stuttgart,  wrote  in  1930  about 
those  times.  In  a  biography  of  his  mother's  brother 
Samson  he  tells  usi 
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Note:  This  is  a  re-write  by  Heinz  Rosengart  (G-1130) 

of  his  father's  essay.  Received  2/18/63  by 
Sydney  M.  Gone  from  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

UNCLE  SAMSON  (E-1003) 

Samson  Kahn  was  born  on  September  7th  1815  and  died  on 
March  6th  1886.  He  was  married  to  Friederike,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Raff.  Her  nickname  was  Ricke.  She  was  born  on  May  22nd  1816 
at  Altenstadt/lller ,  where  she  lived  until  her  death  July  4th  1904. 

Uncle  Samson  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Moses  Kahn  (D-1000) 
who  died  in  1853  at  Altenstadt  aged  ?2 .  Whereas  the  younger  son 
Herman  emigrated  to  America  in  184?,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  the  older  son  stayed  true  to  his  homeland.  He 
considered  it  his  duty  to  take  care  of  his  old  father  and  also  to 
assist  his  eight  sisters.  Three  of  his  sisters  also  went  to 
America,  namely,  Elise  (Hirsch)  E-1002,  Sofie  (Adler)  E-1004  and 
Fanny  (Weil)  E-1006.  All  three  of  them  married  in  America  and 
died  in  old  age.  The  other  sisters  married  here  at  homej  their 
names  are  Babette  (Loew)  E-1000,  Nanette  (Rosengart)  E-1001, 
Karoline  (Rosengart)  E-1005,  Mina  (Herz)  E-1Q07*  Bela  (Hochstetter) 
E-1008.  Karoline  Rosengart  is  my  mother. 

Uncle  Samson  took  over  from  his  father,  Moses  Kahn,  one 
half  -  and  later  on  the  other  half  -  of  the  new  house  which  was 
built  in  1821  in  Altenstadt,  and  he  added  on,  in  1852,  a  stable 
and  a  barn.  Beside  the  house  was  a  vegetable  garden,  and  behind 
it  was  a  large  lav/n  and  a  garden  with  trees.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
one  his  passport  states  1  medium  height,  hair  and  beard  brown, 
eyes  brown,  high  forehead,  fresh  complexion. 
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Uncle  had  a  leather  goods  business  which  was  already 
discontinued  as  early  as  1863  when  I  first  went  to  Altenstadt. 
People  smiled  when  I  asked  about  it.  The  important  business  of 
Uncle  Samson  was  dealing  in  properties.  His  good  education  and 
excellent  letter-writing  equipped  him  well  for  this  work.  One 
should  not  be  prejudiced  against  this  type  of  business;  it  should 
never  be  confused  with  a  money-changer  * s  business. 

Here  it  was  the  handling  and  selling  of  properties  in  such 
cases  where  no  heirs  took  over  the  land.  Such  cases  occurred 
quite  often;  for  instance,  no  children,  migration  or  debts.  Only 
seldom  was  it  possible  to  transfer  a  farm  in  its  entirety,  often 
the  estate  had  to  be  subdivided  into  several  parts.  In  these 
cases.  Uncle  as  agent  took  the  whole  farm  over  at  his  own  risk 
and  sold  it,  sometimes  at  a  good  profit,  sometimes  even  at  a  loss. 
Nobody  else  could  have  done  it  better,  the  farmers  themselves  had 
no  idea  what  to  do.  Naturally,  in  this  line  of  business  fairly 
large  sums  of  cash  were  always  needed,  but  he  was  never  short  of 
money,  as  my  mother  -  after  the  death  of  my  father  in  i860  - 
turned  over  to  him  a  fairly  considerable  amount  of  her  money  for 
administration. 

In  private  life  and  in  business  Uncle  Samson  had  an  excellent 
reputation.  His  standing  in  the  community  was  good  and  he  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  Since  I  had  to  liquidate  his  estate  I  can  verify 
that  not  a  single  business  matter  was  questionable,  and  I  was 
astonished  how  easily  and  smoothly  everything  went. 

Uncle  Samson  was  prosperous.  However,  his  fortune  was 
heavily  over-estimated.  After  his  death  I  found  it  suitable  to 
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point  out  to  the  Tax  Department  in  Illertissen  that  Uncle  had 
done  a  lot  for  his  family  and  the  Jewish  community  of  Altenstadt 
and  that  his  estate  was  highly  overrated.  The  Tax  Department 
replied:  "That  is  well-known" . 

Indeed,  he  was  a  man  with  a  good  heart  and  an  open  hand. 
After  he  had  taken  care  of  his  sisters,  he  also  took  care  of 
his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Babette  Loew,  Mina  Herz  and  Bela 
Hochstetter;  even  a  grandchild  of  one  sister  was  helped  by  a 
contribution  to  her  dowry. 

As  an  official  of  the  Jewish  Cultural  Community  he  felt 
great  responsibility.  In  the  end,  this  responsibility  lay  only 
upon  him  and  a  few  other  men,  as  the  congregation  had  shrunk  and 
was  impoverished  by  members  leaving.  Finally,  Uncle  had  the 
honorary  position  of  a  Mohel  (circumciser)  that  brought  him  to 
friends  at’  Ulm,  Memmingen,  Kempten,  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  even 
as  far  away  as  Mannheim.  He  never  took  any  fee,  nor  even  any 
compensation  for  his  travelling  expenses.  He  used  to  bring  a 
gift  to  the  young  mother  as  well. 

Uncle  was  very  religious,  but  his  theoretical  knowledge 
was  not  deep;  because  of  this  Uncle  Josef  in  Blaubeuren,  his 
brother-in-law,  looked  down  on  him.  However,  he  had  an  excellent 
ear  for  music  and  a  good  voice.  During  the  holidays  he  was  a 
cantor  in  the  synagogue  and  on  Jom  Kippur  he  sang  almost  the 
whole  day.  When  he,  in  reminiscence  of  his  youth,  sang  some  of 
the  half-forgotten  melodies,  the  old  women  were  moved  to  tears. 
Also  as  a  Schof arblaser  and  as  bal  Duchen  (a  Kohen,  Kahn,  Cone, 
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who  gives  the  blessine)  Uncle  kept  himself  busy.  After  his  death, 
at  Altenstadt  there  was  no  more  geduchened. 

Our  mother  was  his  favourite  sister.  And  she  did  need  him. 
She  was  a  widow  already  at  the  age  of  forty-two  and  had  to  educate 
nine  children,  the  youngest  being  six  months  old  --  a  hard  fate. 

He  extended  his  love  and  affection  also  to  us  children,  especially 
to  me.  In  his  home,  which  was  well  looked  after  by  Aunt  Ricke, 
his  wife,  I  spent  many  happy  vacations  in  their  good  care,  reading, 
studying  and  just  strolling  about.  Once,  at  Easter  1883*  I  visited 
him  coming  from  Heidenheim.  I  found  him  depressed;  he  had  been 
unable  to  get  fish  for  Pesach  and  how  could  he  give  a  Seder  without 
fish?  "Uncle,  don't  worry','  I  said,  "I  have  four  pounds  of  trout  in 
my  bae:."  This  brought  great  happiness  and  pride,  as  half  of  the 
congregation  got  shares  of  my  fish. 

All  , in  all,  he  was  a  congenial  man.  Pretty  women  were  always 
given  his  attention,  and  he  didn't  refuse  a  drink;  however,  he 
smoked  very  little  and  he  seldom  went  to  a  saloon.  Politics  and 
public  questions  interested  him,  his  favourite  newspaper  was  the 
Augsburger  Evening  Paper  with  the  "Gartenlaube" .  Aunt  Ricke 
participated  in  this  reading-matter.  She  had  read  quite  a  lot 
during  her  youth  and  had  a  feeling  for  contemporary  literature. 

She  was  not  attractive  but  in  her  parents'  home  -  the  so-called 
Jewish  Inn  -  doctors,  educated  officials  and  Roman  Catholic  priests 
had  been  put  at  ease  and  this  background  was  evident  all  her  life. 

There  was,  however,  real  grief  in  their  marriage,  they  were 
childless.  The  pain  was  doubly  and  triply  hardi  no  child,  no  son 
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for  the  Kaddish  prayer,  no  large  family  like  all  the  other 
relatives,  who  were  blessed  by  many  children  -  the  sign  of  that 
age.  Nevertheless,  both  of  them  kept  together  faithfully  and  in 
mutual  appreciation  all  their  lives. 

(Note  by  Heinz  Rosengart,  19&3*  About  1?60,  the  position 
of  the  Jews  was  taken  up  for  discussion  by  Moses  Mendelssohn;  it 
was  the  age  of  the  enlightenment .  Then,  in  1?89»  the  great  French 
revolution  proclaimed  equality  for  all  citizens,  including  equality 
for  the  Jewish  population.  Napoleon  began  to  realize  this  idea 
around  1800.  The  era  of  Jewish  emancipation  in  Central  Europe  had 
begun  and  there  were  more  children  born  than  ever  before  or  ever 
afterwards . ) 

-  mb  - 

Uncle  Samson  died  in  his  seventieth  year  of  a  stroke  during 
a  trip  to  Munich;  he  passed  away  in  the  arms  of  my  mother.  Brought 
to  Altenstadt,  the  congregation  decided  instinctively  to  lay  out 
the  body  in  the  synagogue  which  he  had  loved  and  served  so  much. 

Of  his  estate  a  large  part  went  to  Aunt  Ricke,  the  rest  to  the 
five  sisters  still  in  Germany  and  their  families,  amounting  to 
about  sixty  recipients.  His  American  sisters  had  earlier  received 
25,000  marks  and  his  brother  Herman,  during  a  trip  to  Germany, 
probably  same  amount  also. 

Later  on,  the  sons  and  heirs  of  my  Uncle  Herman  Cone  in 
America  became  really  successful.  They  operated  a  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  plant  with  about  three  thousand  workers  in  North 
Carolina,  and  are  enjoying  a  wonderful  reputation  due  to  their 
many  charities  and  community  pride.  The  daughter,  Claribel  Cone, 
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a  doctor  of  medicine,  has  left  her  home  town  of  Baltimore  a 
valuable  collection  of  modern  paintings.  (Notet  In  1949,  also 
her  sister  Etta  Cone  donated  a  notable  collection  of  art  to  the 
Baltimore  Museum).  --Finally,  1  want  to  mention  the  son  of  my 
Aunt  Sofie  Adler,  Morris  Adler,  who  through  his  business  gained 
both  respect  and  a  fortune. 

The  house  of  Uncle  Samson  that  my  grandfather  Moses  Kahn 
had  built  was  left  to  me  and  -  to  my  great  regret  -  I  sold  it  at 
a  low  price.  That  was  in  1904,  after  the  death  of  Aunt  Rickej 
she  died  eighty-eight  years  old,  eighteen  years  after  Uncle 
Samson.  Some  of  the  furniture  was  given  to  me  and  my  sister 
Fanny,  and  another  part  to  Aunt  Ricke's  relatives. 

When  I  had  settled  up  the  estate  and  was  walking  alone 
in  rainy  weather  to  the  station,  I  was  overcome  by  bitter  tears 
such  as  never  otherwise  in  all  my  life. 

I  visit  Altenstadt  very  seldom  -  maybe  never  again. 

Max  Rosengart,  Heilbronn  (F-1044) 
(Written  about  1930) 

A  portrait  of  Samson  Kahn  (E-1003)  hangs  (in  1970)  in 

the  home  of  Donald  Frank  Cone,  M.D.  (H-1120).  The 

portrait  was  a  gift  from  Heinz  Rosengart,  and  the  portrait 

was  painted  by  Karl  Silbermann  who  married  Mathilde  Rosengart  (F-1045) 
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Note  (P.  6)  that  "...Uncle  Josef...  looked  down  on  him." 
There  were  those  in  the  Richmond  Jewish  community  who  looked 
down  on  the  immigrants  from  Germany.  Many  Richmond  Jews  had 
been  established  for  a  generation  or  more  by  1846,  had  learned 
to  speak  English  fluently  and  even  without  accent,  and  had 
acquired  the  customs  of  the  country.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
and  certainly  sister  Elise  Hirsh  appears  to  have  had  am  open 
house  for  relatives  all  her  life,  Herman  did  not  stay  in 
Richmond.  Also  he  "Americanized"  his  name  from  Kahn  to  Cone. 

The  gossip  has  it  that  his  friends  there  wanted  him  out  of 
town  badly  enough  to  furnish  a  stock  of  goods  and  a  horse  and 
wagon  from  which  to  peddle  in  the  country.  Most  likely  our 
forebear,  young  and  energetic,  promoted  this  program  on  his 
own  initiative,  and  subsequent  history  would  support  such  a 
theory.  Note  that  he  delivered  merchandise  on  the  spot  from 
his  wagon.*  This  is  a  step  up  from  the  peddlers  who  travelled  on 
foot  with  packs  on  their  backs.  Then,  too,  there  was  the 
drummer.  The  customer  peddler  was  known  first  as  the  trunk 
peddler  and  later  on  as  the  drummer.  The  trunk  peddler  traveled' 
from  town  to  town  by  railroad,  which  allowed  him  150  pounds  of 
baggage  free  -  200  pounds  if  it  were  all  contained  in  one  unit. 
The  peddler  accordingly  equipped  himself  with  one  large  trunk 
which  when  fully  packed  would  weigh  not  more  than  200  pounds. 

In  addition,  he  carried  a  smaller  sample  case  which  telescoped 
up  and  down  depending  on  how  full  it  was.  The  sample  case  was 
made  of  fiber  with  two  straps  to  secure  it  and  looked  rather 
like  a  laundry  case. 


The  trunk  peddler  arrived  by  train  to  find  the  railroad 
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station  teeming  with  young  boys  eager  to  help  him  (for  small  change) 
to  get  his  heavy  trunk  to  the  nearest  hotel.  The  trunk  peddler 
would  say,  "Carry  my  drum."  The  boys  probably  beat  on  the  trunk 
as  though  they  were  playing  a  drum  in  a  parade.  Once  in  his 
hotel,  the  peddler  would  fill  his  fiber  case  pack  from  his  trunk 
and  carry  it  on  his  rounds. 

This  trunk  peddler  was  the  first  "Continental " .  He 
traveled  all  over  and  was,  in  the  eyes  of  rural  Americans,  a 
man  of  great  sophistication  and  worldliness.  The  origin  of  the 
jokes  about  the  traveling  salesman  and  the  farmer's  daughter 
probably  started  with  the  admonitions  of  mothers  to  their 
daughters  to  stay  away  from  the  railroad  station  and  the 
blandishments  of  the  drummer.  "Where  do  bad  little  girls  go?" 
the  mothers  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  used  to  ask.  "They 
go  to  the  railroad  station  to  see  the  drummers,  that's  where." 

With  his  loaded  pack,  the  trunk  peddler  performed  a 
valuable  service  to  thousands  of  small  merchants.  First  of  all, 
he  brought  them  products  the  home  folks  had  never  seen  before. 

If  he  was  the  first  of  the  Continentals,  he  was  also  the  first 
of  the  "inside  dopesters."  He  made  the  most  of  this,  always 
ready  to  rest  and  gossip  with  his  friendly  customers.  It  was 
a  way  of  life.  The  small  retail  merchant  or  mill  commissary 
could  not  profitably  be  served  in  such  small  quantities  by 
manufacturer  or  distributor. 

In  the  West,  the  trunk  peddler  sold  to  the  wagon  trains 
about  to  push  off  from  St.  Louis.  And  as  the  railroads 
extended,  he  sold  pots  and  pans  and  cloth  to  the  trading  posts 
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which  heretofore  had  simply  stocked  beans  and  rifles. 

The  customer  peddler  was  put  out  of  business  sooner  than 
the  peddler  with  the  pack  on  his  back  by  the  large  wholesale 
houses,  who  sent  out  their  own  salesmen,  established  regional 
distributorships  and  franchises,  etc.  But  many  customer  peddlers 
were  adaptable.  Some  of  them  became  traveling  salesmen  covering 
the  territory  for  the  wholesale  houses,  others  opened  their  own 
stores,  and  some  did  indeed  become  merchant  princes,  as  we  will 
see . 

How  old  was  Herman  when  he  came  to  the  U.S.A.?  He  would 
have  been  under  eighteen  when  he  left  Altenstadt/lller  and 
Bavaria,  because  the  Bavarian  Army  enlisted  them  at  age  18,  and 
he  avoided  the  draft.  He  was  18  years  and  2  months  old  when  he 
reached  Richmond  in  August.  Interesting  steamship  developments 
were  occurring.  We  can  discount  the  "p'heumatica"  steam  engine 
invented  by  Hero  of  Alexandria*  which  we  mention  out  of  courtesy 
to  the  ancients,  whose  knowledge  often  exceeds  our  present 
information.  No,  Robert  Fulton  got  the  modern  steam  show  on 
the  river  in  1807.  The  first  Atlantic  crossing  with  help  from 
steam  was  in  1818.  By  1833  a  crossing  was  made  in  25  days  and 
in  1838  a  record  15  days  was  achieved  by  steam  plus  sails. 

When  Herman  left  land  some  time  after  April  16,  1846,  he  may 
have  crossed  the  ocean  on  a  combination  paddle-wheel-with-canvas , 
which  Cunard  built  in  1840-  but  he  probably  did  not  celebrate 
his  18th  birthday  (June  3)  aboard  ship.  The  letter  giving  us 
the  April  16,  1846  date  was  written  by  Joseph  Rosengart,  v/ho  had 
married  Herman's  sister  Nanette  in  1833*  It  is  reproduced  herei 
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Plate  your  full  trust  and  confidence  in  God  who  will  send 
his  angels  to  guard  you.  So.  do  not  be  discouraged,  and  do 
not  be  afraid  of  leaving  or  of  the  voyage,  but  consider  your 
fate  a  good  fortune,  designed  for  you  by  God. 

You  may  shed  tears,  because  you  are  leaving  your  parents’ 
house,  your  Father,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  relatives,  friends 
and  your  native  land,  but  dry  your  tears,  because  you  may 
have  the  sweet  hope  of  finding  a  second  home  abroad  and  a 
new  country  where  you  will  not  be  deprived  of  all  political 
and  civil  rights  and  where  the  Jew  is  not  excluded  from  the 
society  of  all  other  men  and  subject  to  the  severest  restric¬ 
tion,  but  you  will  find  a  real  home  land  where  you  as  a  human 
being  may  claim  all  human  rights  and  human  dignity. 

Be  careful  of  your  voyage  and  pay  attention  to  your  health 
as  well  as  your  belongings.  Avoid  the  company  of  all  but  re¬ 
spectable  and  educated  people.  Be  modest  and  polite  to  every¬ 
body.  Thus  you  may  surely  expect  good  treatment  for  your¬ 
self. 


Every  evening  and  every  morning  turn  to  GOD  with  sin¬ 
cere  prayers;  do  not  be  afraid  of  anybody  and  do  not  let  any¬ 
body  distrub  your  devotions.  Even  if  some  people  should 
make,  fun  of  you  at  first,  they  will  understand  later  and  show 
their  respect. 

I  recommend  to  you  the  faith  of  your  fathers  as  the  most 
sacred  and  the  most  noble.  Try  to  follow  all  the  Command- 
-ments  most  painstakingly  and  thereby  attain  actual  happi¬ 
ness.  Do  not  sacrifice  your  faith  for  worldly  goods.  They 
will  disappear  like  dust  and  must  be  left  behind  in  due  time. 


Remember  particularly  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  pillars  on  which  our 
Faith  is  established.  Do  not  disregard  this  day  and  do  not 
let  gold  or  silver  make  you  blind  and  do  not  let  any  business 
however  tempting  induce  you  to  violate  the  Sabbath,  but  at 
least  on  this  day  think  seriously  about  your  existence  and 
your  work. 


It  is  not  man’s  destiny  to  accumulate  worldly  goods  just 
to  be  wealthy,  but  to  acquire  them  to  be  used  as  means  for 
the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness.  I  am,  therefore,  giv¬ 
ing  you  as  a  keepsake  an  excellent  religious  book  for  your 
instruction.  Make  it  your  sacred  duty  to  read  one  chapter 
on  each  Sabbath  and  holy  day  with  serious  devotion  and 
meditation.  Do  not  lay  it  aside  when  you  have  read  it  through, 
but  keep  it  and  read  it  again  from  time  to  time. 


You  will  thereby  learn  your  religion  thoroughly,  act  accord¬ 
ingly  and  thus  be  honored  by  GOD  and  men.  It  will  be  your 
counsel  in  good  times  and  bad,  and  will  preserve  you  from 
all  evil. 
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Honor  your  Father  and  your  Mother,  that  your  days  may  be 
prolonged.  Hven  in  that  distant  country  you  can  show  your 
respect  and  love  towards  your  Father  by  always  remembering 
his  good  advice  and  by  frequently  writing  him  loving  letters, 
thus  giving  expression  to  your  devotion  to  him  and  your 
Brothers  and  Sisters. 

Although  your  sainted  Mother  is  now  in  Heaven  and  al¬ 
though  you  never  knew  her.  you  can  show  her  your  greatest 
respect  and  love  by  following  the  Faith  as  she  did.  You  will 
thus  be  able  to  know  her  and  be  with  her  in  Heaven. 

Your  Sister  and  Brother-in-law  in  America  will  surely  re¬ 
ceive  you  in  their  home  with  loving  care.  Consider  their  home 
as  your  Father’s  house  and  be  respectful  and  modest  toward 
them,  show  them  your  filial  devotion  and  be  attached  and 
faithful  to  them,  as  you  have  always  been  toward  us.  Follow 
their  advice  and  their  suggestions  and.  whatever  vou  may 
undertake,  first  ask  them  for  their  counsel.  They.., will  always 
give  you  the  best  advice  and  you  will  derive  benefit  therefrom, 
I  am  sure. 

If  you  should  be  lucky  enough  to  become  wealthy  in  that 
distant  land,  do  not  let  it  make  you  proud  and  overbearing. 
Do  not  think  that  your  energy  and  knowledge  accumulated 
that  wealth,  but  that  GOD  gave  it  to  you  to  use  it  for  the 
best  purpose  and  for  charity.  Do  not  forget  that  you  are 
also  under  obligation  to  assist  your  relatives  and  to  help  them 
to  get  ahead. 

'However,  if  you  should  not  become  wealthy,  be  satisfied 
with  what  you  do  have  and  try  to  be  as  comfortable  and  happy 
as  if  you  had  the  greatest  treasures. 

Follow  the  middle  wav  between  avarice  and  waste.  Do  not 
be  stingy,  but  live  according  to  your  position  and  your  finances 
and  be  particularly  liberal  toward  the  poor,  and  charitable 
to  the  needy.  Be  glad  to  help  and  give  part  of  your  bread  and 
give  assistance  to  the  distressed. 

Do  not  let  anybody  call  you  a  miser,  but  be  known  as  a 
philanthropist.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  be  extravagant 
or  a  spendthrift.  Even  if  the  necessity  should  occasionally 
arise  to  spend  more  than  usual,  never  feel  obliged  to  squander. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  you  keep  account  of  your 
expenditures  and  live  within  your  income. 

I  am  closing  with  the  quotation: 

“Do  right,  trust  in  God,  and  fear  no  man.” 

(Signed)  Joseph  Rosengart. 
Buttenhausen,  April  16th,  1846. 
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Joseph  Rosengart,  E-9001,  dated  his  letter  April  16,  1846, 

48  days  before  his  brother-in-law  Herman  reached  his 
18th  birthday. 

In  Lunenburg  County,  Va.,  on  Monday  8  Sept.  1851  he  gave 
evidence  of  his  intentions  to  become  a  citizen,  and  this  entitled 
him  "to  certain  rights  and  privileges  and  advantages  of  a  citizen" 
in  Virginia. 

Then  came  Herman's  citizenship  proceedings  in  Tennessee: 

The  Circuit  Court  heard  the  case  on  Saturday 
November  1,  I856  in  Washington  County,  Tennessee. 

On  November  3  it  ordered  that  Herman  Cone  be 
naturalized  as  a  citizen,  and  declared  him  "to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunation  (sic) 
belonging  to  a  naturalized  citizen".  The  Court 
said  further: 

"...Herman  Cone  is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  while  a  minor  before 
he  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  he 
continued  to  reside  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  three  years  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty  one  years,  and  he  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  ever  scince,  and  more  than  two  years  have 
ellapsed,  scince  his  arrival  to  the  age  of  twenty 
one  years,  it  appearing  from  the  proof  that  the 
said  Herman  Cone  is  now  in  his  twenty  eighth  year, 
that  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States  scince  the 
Month  of  August  1846... 
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If  he  resided  in  the  U.  S.  "for  more  than  3  years  before 
he  arrived  at  the  age  21",  then  he  resided  in  the  U.S.  before 
reaching  his  18th  birthday,  i.e.  before  June  3#  1846.  The 
statement  does  not  jibe  with  the  last  line,  but  it  no  longer 
matters . 

A  third  step:  At  Stewarts  Gap,  E.  Tenn.  Oct.  17,  1863 
Captain  J.  T.  Philpot  certified  that  Herman  Cone  took  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  U.S. A. 

And  finally,  naturalization  papers  v/ere  used  in 
Baltimore  to  register  to  vote  at  least  3  times: 


October  5»  1875 
October  4,  1882;  and 
September  10,  1890. 
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Nannette  Kahn  Rosengart's  nephew  Max  (F-1044)  the  son 
of  Karoline  Kahn  Rosengart,  has  written  a  personal  account 
that  illustrates  conditions  in  the  period  between  the  ghettos 
(1810)  and  Hitler  (1938)  in  Bavaria.  It  is  for  the  historian 
to  explain  the  recurring  cycles  of  freedom/persecution  of 
minority  groups  in  western  cultures.  At  this  point  we  are 
recording  a  freedom  period;  an  era  of  large  hopes  and  large 
f  amilies . 

*■# 

We  believe  that  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the 
use  of  Max's  love  story.  The  leading  lady,  Mina  Rosengart 
Sternberg  (F-1022)  escaped  to  Switzerland  in  1938  on  the 
guarantee  from  Etta  Cone  (F-1066)  of  Baltimore  that 
82-year-old  Mina  would  not  become  a  charge  on  the  State. 

She  died  there  (St.  Gallen)  three  years  later. 
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Received  by  Sydney  M .  Cone,  Jr.  on  July  8,  1963 

from  Liselotte  Sternberg  Lowenstein  H-1081  (nicknamed  Eoppa)- 

Living  in  New  York,  and  part  owner  of  the  ALEP  Shops  there. 

Written  by  F-1044  Max  Rosengart,  1932 

Uncle  Josef  Rosengart  4-9001,  brother  of  my  father,  and 
Aunt  Nan  E-1001,  nee  Kahn,  sister  of  my  mother  E-1005*  married 
on  Mch.  29-l833»  and  lived  in  Buttenhausen,  the  village  where 
the  husband  had  been  born.  It  is  there  that  they  built,  separated 
from  the  "Lauter"  only  by  a  garden,  a  pretty  house.  Uncle,  a  tall 
good-looking  man  ("the  handsome  Uncle",  Max  Adler  G-1117  called 
him  when  he  was  a  little  boy)  had  a  good  education,  considering 
the  times,  and  this  was  quite  an  exception-in  this  far-off  little 
village.  (Both  of  Jos.  Rosengart’s  sisters  E-9000  &  E-9002 
married  Adlers.  See  Page  2d  -  Cone  Genealogy.)  Grandfather 
recognized  the  importance  of  such  education.  He  was  very  friendly 
with  a  Protestant  school  teacher,  and  the  boys,  including  my 
father,  were  brought  there  every  week,  well  supplied  with  bread  and 
other  food.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  on  Saturdays,  the  boys 
returned.  Furthermore  both  boys  were  taught  thoroughly  in  the 
Jewish  religion,  which  they  followed  with  great  sincerity. 

Uncle,  who  had  a  good  voice,  was  usually  the  main  singer  in  the 
synagogue.  He  also  was  the  Mohel  in  the  area.  I  remember  well 
when  he  arrived  by  sled  when  my  brother  Josef  F-1046  b.  i860  was 
circumcized  on  Feb.  12,  i860.  However,  the  field  of  activities 
became  too  small  for  the  two  brothers  in  Buttenhausen.  They 
never  traded  horses  or  animals  as  was  customary.  Uncle,  in  I852, 
passed  the  test  as  a  merchant  in  Muensingen--a  test  which  was 
made  quite  difficult  for  him,  as  his  competitors  saw  a  threat 

to  their  business.  That  same  year,  he  moved  to  Blaubeuren,  a 
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small  town,  where  several  trades  were  practiced,  and  where  he 
had  bought  a  pretty,  large  house  on  the  main  street.  There  he 
went  into  a  general  business,  and  dealt  mainly  in  seeds,  mainly 
clover. 

While  still  in  But tenhausen ,  the  couple  had  7  daughters  and 
2  boys;  in  Blaubeuren  they  had  Mina  F-1022,  the  youngest,  born 
Oct.  23,  1855.  Since  one  of  the  boys,  Albert,  was  ailing  (he 
died  at  the  age  of  20  in  October  I860)  one  may  have  looked  upon 
the  birth  of  the  youngest,  8th  daughter,  with  sour  pleasure. 
However,  the  older  more  mature  daughters  had  no  worries  about 
the  future,  and  they  took  care  of  the  youngest  child  with  the 
motherliness  of  the  female  sex  and  the  jewi'sh  race,  took  care  of 
the  little  sister,  in  place  of  the  mother,  who  by  then  was  quite 
ill.  And  thus,  the  youngest  child  became  the  darling  of  the 
family,  and  remained  it,  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  All  the 
Blaubeuren.  children  were  handsome  and  well  educated-some  of 
the  daughters  were  unusually  beautiful,  particularly  Klara, 
Pauline  and  the  youngest,  Mina  F-1022  Liselotte’s  grandmother. 

The  students  of  the  Lutheran  town  opened  their  eyes  wide,  when 
they  saw  these  flowers  of  the  race  of  Judah.  Far  and  away,  and 
in  the  village  itself,  there  had  never  been  any  Jews.  I  do  not 
remember  if  Mina  was  a  beautiful  child;  I  would  rather  doubt  it. 
As  I  remember  it,  she  had  bad  eyes  as  a  child,  and  was  quite  a 
tomboy.  She  told  me  vividly,  how  she  would  slide  down  with  her 
naked  backside  the  stone  stairs  of  the  houses  with  the  neighbor’s 
children.  Nearby  there  were  boys  (Speidel)  with  whom  they  were 
close  friends.  The  daughters  visited  school  with  the  revered 
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teacher  Lang,  who  was  obviously  a  great  teacher.  Of  my  first 

visit  in  Blaubreuren,  I  have  no  memory  of  Mina,  although  she 

was  close  to  my  age,  and  I  should  think,  would  have  played 

with  me.  But  it  seems  that  the  little  peasant  boy  from 

Hundersingen  was  too  dumb.  This  visit  must  have  taken  place 

in  the  summer  of  I860,  shortly  before  father  died.  I  still 

remember  the  beautiful  trip  on  a  sunny  day,  remember  how  I 

admired  the  kindness  and  patience  of  my  father,  who  repeatedly 

got  off  the  buggy  in  order  to  cut  a  cane  for  one  of  the  little 

boys,  who  then  proceded  to  lose  it  as  he  then  fell  asleep.  And 

I  further  remember,  how  impressed  and  charmed  I  was  of  the 

beautiful  forests  on  the  way  to  Blaubeuren,  even  though  neither 

forest  narmountain  were  new  to  me.  The  little  town  made  a  great 

impression  on  me.  Straight,  clean  roads,  high  houses  in  the 

Swabian  style,  the  neighbor’s  house  with  a  balcony--never  before 

seen  attractions.  These  impressions  have  never  left  me  as  I 
* 

thought  of  the  little  town.  No  European  city  has  ever  made  such 
a  vast  impression  on  me  as  this  little  town — everything  is 
relative.  Oddly,  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  welcome 
or  the  goodbyes,  nor  of  any  person  in  Uncle’s  house;  however,  I 
remember  vividly  the  terrible  experience  in  the  house.  I  came 
down  by  myself  in  the  morning  from  the  first  floor  and  found 
myself  in  a  big  hall  where  there  were  lots  of  doors.  Which  was 
the  right  one?  The  smallest  gave  me  the  most  confidence.  I 
opened  it  and  got  scared  to  death,  it  was  the  door  to  the  oven. 

I  cried  and  sat  down  on  the  stairs;  soon  one  of  the  big  cousins 
came,  laughed,  and  took  me  by  the  hand.  It  is  shown  here  what 
was  true  for  the  rest  of  my  life:  I  always  had  eyes  for  things, 
never  for  people. 
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A  second  visit  took  place  during  ray  first  years  in  school 
We  were  both  so  snail  that  ,ve  shared  the  sate  bed.  This  meeting 
in  bed,  oddly  enough  is  the  first  memory  I  have  of  ray  little 
cousin  Mina .  We  were  both  not  entirely  innocent  any  more  and 
started  a  somewhat  embarrassing  conversation.  T  would  have 
liked  to  touch  the  little  girl  and  stroke  her,  but  I  did  not 
dare,  so  I  fell  asleep--cilly  boy. 

Then  we  met  in  Laupheim,  where  we  had  raoved  in  the  sunnier 
of  1362.  Mother  worked  in  the  garden.  With  her  was  the  little 
cousin,  a  veritable  rose,  with  magnificent  eyes,  lovely  cheeks 
and  an  oddly  formed  mouth.  It  wa3  as  if  I  had  been  struck-- 
I  could  not  move  ray  eyes  from  her.  However,  she  did  not  give 
her  cousin  one  look,  and  jumped  laughingly  around  mother.  We 
may  have  been  12  or  13  years. 

Xmas  1368/9  I  was  once  again  in  Elaubeuren.  Martha  got 
engaged,  and  they  were  called  "the  little  pair".  I  was  much 
attracted  by  Mina,  but  don't  remember  my  feelings  at  that  time. 

In  Fall  1868  I  went  to  the  gymnasium  in  Ulra.  Uncle  moved 
to  Ulm  shortly  thereafter  and  from  now  on  we  saw  each  other 
frequently.  V/e  played  domino,  skated,  etc.  But  soon  came  the 
time,  when  girls  matured  much  more  quickly.  At  15,  she  learned 
how  to  dance  and  was  the  center  of  attraction  of  young  men  from 
the  dancing  course,  and  otherwise.  And  I  remained  a  schoolboy. 
Mina  developed  into  a  gorgeous  young  woman  of  medium  height,  good, 
figure  of  rounded  forms,  lots  of  black  hair,  beautiful  dark  eyes, 
rosy  colors,  firm  lines,  a  pretty  straight  nose,  a  lovely  mouth. 
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She  had  a  good  voice,  good  posture,  was  intelligent,  talented, 
witty,  well  read,  sensitive  and  of  good  spirit.  No  wonder  that 
the  boys  from  the  dancing  course  and  others  fell  in  love, 
mainly  my  friend  Conrad  Lendle  v/ho  died  a  tragic  death  as  a 
woodsman.  Later,  Moritz  Henle,  who  died  as  a  cantor  in  Hamburg 
some  years  ago,  was  a  great  admirer.  I  myself  was  in  love  with 
my  beautiful  cousin  since  I  was  15  years  old  and  she  liked  me 
well.  We  found  that  we  were  interested  in  the  same  books, 
literature,  skating,  domino,  walks,  dancing.  Far  from  being 
Jealous,  I  was  hurt  when  someone  overlooked  her  or  passed  her  by. 

I  knew  only  that  one  day  she  would  make  a  man  very  happy,  and 
at  the  time  I  thought  that  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  then  ideal 
ruler,  would  Just  be  good  enough.  But  slowly  I  caught  up  with 
her.  In  Fall  187L,  I  was  in  the  army,  and  mother  told  me  that 
Mina  would  be  getting  engaged  shortly.  I  was  deeply  touched  and 
hurt.  The  danger  passed,  and  I  never  learned  who  was  the 
unhappy  one.  The  year  of  service  passed,  helped  by  many  meetings 
with  ray  cousin.  In  October  1875,  I  was  20  years  old,  I  went  to  the 
university.  First  I  said  goodbye  to  uncle,  then  to  Berta,  age  26, 
in  the  basement.  She  received  with  words  like  ’’One  must  part” 
and  I  began  to  cry  violently.  I  left  crying.  But  after  a  few 
months,  I  was  home  and  passed  thousands  of  hours  of  being  together. 
Especially  lovely  were  the  days  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Ulmer 
Muenster,  July  1877.  The  parade  was  so  beautiful  that  one  fell 
into  each  other’s  arms  with  tears  of  Joy. 

During  my  first  semester  I  met  a  young  artist  in  Tuebingen 
who  had  shown  the  paintings  of  a  professor  in  a  book  store.  Such 
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chalk  paintings  ware  then  greatly  in  demand,  and  this  artist 
made  after  a  photo  of  Mina  a  life-size  portrait;  it  was  well 
done,  a  little  too  heavy  cheeked  and  fat.  The  picture  was 
put  into  a  frame  and  became  the  center  of  attraction  of  my 
student  room,  and  consequently  it  moved  frequently.  Today, 
it  is  with  the  original,  little  esteemed  by  strangers,  and  its 
future  is  doubtful. 

We  never  exchanged  letters.  Mina  expressed  doubts  which 
were  not  well  founded  why  I  did  not  write.  Today  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  I  did  not.  But  then  I  remembered  the  advice  of  my 
professor  Max  Planck:  Concentrate.  That  I  did.  I  wanted  to  go 
through  my  study  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mother  still  had  two 
daughters  at  home,  who  had  to  be  taken  care  of  and  one  son,  who 
was  meant  to  be  a  merchant  and  also  wanted  to  study.  Also,  the 
time  of  service  by  lawyers  was  to  be  changed  from  1-2  years. 
Therefore,'  I  listened  to  many  courses  (I  took  also  many  non- 
juridical  courses)  and  studied  hard.  I  finished  in  the  minimum 
time  of  6  years  and  made  the  final  exams.  Therefore,  I  did  not 
write--something  which  I  thought  would  take  more  of  my  time  as 
it  would  have.  Unfortunately,  I  lost  some  of  the  nicest 
correspondence,  because  Mina  is  a  writer  second  to  none.  In 
Fall  1877  (we  were  22)  and  again  in  the  following  2  years,  it 
would  have  been  time  to  say  the  words  to  join  us.  It  was  not 
said  by  either.  And  that  became  the  tragedy  of  our  lives. 
Naturally,  it  would  have  been  up  to  me,  to  ask.  But  I  was  weighed 
down  by  circumstance  s-- our  fathers  were  brothers,  our  mothers 
sisters.  We  were  like  brother/sister  one  flesh,  one  blood.  The 
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children  of  the  two  families  were  mixed  up  at  times.  I  found 
such  intermarriage  dangerous,  and  surely  not  without  reason, 
as  I  could  confirm  through  observation  throughout  my  life.  One 
did  not  think  of  sterilization  at  that  time,  and  anyway,  I  would 
not  have  consentod,  not  to  have  children  from  this  dearly 
beloved.  The  main  error  was  the  lack  of  courage,  of  decision. 

My  love  should  have  surpassed  all-nothing  but  to  tie  the  dear 
one  to  me,  and  to  spite  fate.  But  at  that  time,  I  was  a  slave 
of  imagined  convention.  Mother  and  the  other  relatives  were 
against  a  marriage  with  Mina,  even  though  they  all  loved  and 
esteemed  her.  One  painted  the  dangers  of  intermarriage  in  the 
most  horrible  colors,  the  difference  in  age  too  small,  my 
future  uncertain,  etc.  In  reality,  one  wanted  to--and  I  think 
this  was  the  main  consideraticn--to  be  sure  that  I  remained 
longer  in  the  family.  I  was  educated  and  explained  the  duties 
of  caring  /or  my  family,  as  was  ray  cousin,  only  on  ray  side  there 
was  the  difficult  fate  of  my  widowed  mother.  Today  I  would  be 
freer  of  shackles  both  real  and  imagined- -today  I  would  better 
recognize  the  limits  of  egotism.  But  not  less  than  I,  suffered 
under  real  and  imagined  shackles,  my  little  cousin.  She  was 
meant,  thanks  to  her  unusual  personality,  to  make  a  good  match 
and  to  become  the  saving  angel  of  her  family.  She  too,  could 
not  free  herself  of  the  suggestions  of  her  family.  She  was  too 
proud  to  want  to  influence  me.  She  did  not  put  me  before  an 
alternative,  and  to  kick  me  out,  as  I  would  have  deserved  it. 

In  October  1877,  I  moved,  after  a  tearful  goodbye  to  the 
University  of  Leipzig  and  left  Mina  in  a  very  saddened  condition. 
Shortly  thereafter,  she  got  engaged,  pushed  by  parents  and  sisters, 
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with  a  man  who  was  not  deserving  of  her  either  physically  or 
mentally.  Fortunately,  she  got  rid  of  him  a  few  weeks  later. 

How  she  must  have  suffered.  How  she  must  have  hated  mo. 

In  summer  1K7£  I  returned  from  Leipzig  and  now  the  old 
game  started  again.  ’.Ye  saw  each  other  daily  and  did  all  that 
was  allowed.  Once  more  fate  would  have  made  it  possible,  and 
once  again,  we  did  not  find  each  other.  I  would  have,  as 
Referendar  without  earnings,  without  a  certain  future,  without 
confidence  in  myself,  not  have  the  courage  to  tie  myself  down. 
Youth  was  then  less  forward.  Antisemitism  had  started,  and  took 
much  of  the  courage  and  joy  out  of  the  lives  of  young  people. 
Also,  I  did  not  know  that  one  was  forever  behind  Mina  to  tie 
herself  down.  I  lived  without  worries  and  left  to  the  future 
what  it  may  bring.  What  Mina  meant  as  goodbye,  I  took  as  a 
good  sign  for  a  happy  future. 

One  day,  I  came,  as  every  day  after  lunch  to  the  house,  a 
little  late,  and  found  that  a  guest  had  been  served,  Mina  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  She  confirmed  what  I  feared,  that  it  would 
end  between  us.  Quickly  she  brought  the  books  which  she  had — 
she  no  longer  liked  them--and  I  could  not  leave  the  house  fast 
enough.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  dropped  from  heaven,  the  ache  tore 
me  apart  and  I  have  suffered  unbelievably.  I  asked  for,  and 
received  permission  for  a  further  talk,  but  nothing  was  changed. 
Mina  had  no  words  of  love,  of  comfort  or  hope  for  me.  My  pain 
for  her  was  tremendous.  Years,  no  decades  I  have  suffered.  Only 
now,  I  realized  what  I  had  lost,  which  wealth  of  love,  beauty  I 
owned.  I  would  have  killed  myself  100  times,  if  I  had  not  feared 
the  sin  on  my  mother. 
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Mina  became  the  bride  in  Cctober  1880  of  the  merchant 
Max  Sternberg,  in  Limburg,  an  honorable  man  in  a  good  position, 
who,  with  his  brother  dealt  in  lumber.  I  only  saw  him  once  very 
quickly.  Naturally,  he  was  not  the  man  whom  Mina  deserved,  but 
he  was  a  good  man  and  a  kind  husband.  He  revered  his  wife  as  the 
most  beautiful,  the  kindost,  und  thanked  his  fate--and  he  had  all 
reason.  How  can  a  man  be  s©  lucky,  perchance  to  marry  such  a 
wonderful  woman.  He  made  Mina  a  wealthy  woman  and  loft  her  to 
deal  as  she  saw  fit,  to  help  her  sisters,  etc.  All  expectations 
one  had  for  her  in  this  respect,  became  true.  We  sa w  each  other 
during  the  next  25  years  only  rarely,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
bypass  each  other.  Both  our  hearts  beat,  both  tried  to  read  each 
other's  eyes;  every  parting  wa3  bitter,  and  the  memory  not 
satisfying.  The  first  time,  I  saw  Mina  perchance  in  Ulm  during 
a  celebration.  She  did  not  look  well,  and  was  not  well  dressed, 
but  I  was  nonetheless  touched  and  torn  apart  by  pains.  During 
all  future'  meetings  I  found  her  in  her  old  beauty,  but  always 
correct,  refusing.  The  meeting  at  Uncle's  funeral  in  Laupheim 
was  of  a  special  sort.  The  wedding  of  Frida  Maendle-Israe 1  in 
1892  in  Heilbronn  found  Mina  more  beautiful  them  ever. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  born  3  children,  all  three  well  formed, 
talented,  Emil  and  Johanna  took  after  the  mother--Emil  v/hen  I  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  in  1884,  was  the  most  beautiful  child  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  held  him  on  my  knees  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  The 
two  sons  work  in  their  father's  business,  Emil  G-1083  in  Munich, 
Alfred  G-1084  in  Limburg--  he  lives  in  his  father's  house. 

Johanna,  the  same  age  as  my  oldest  son,  b.  2-1-1891  Albert,  who 
died  during  the  war,  is  marriod  with  Dr.  Loev/en sborg ,  Med.  dr.  in 
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Colorne.  Emil  har>  a  daughter  (Liselotte  H-1081),  Alfred  a  pair 
H-10R2/3,  Johanna  2  sons,  incl.  Walter  Low en  H-1085* 

On  June  5»  1905  Max  Sternberer  died  and  left  a  deeply 
sorrowing  widow.  I  saw  her  after  l|  years,  and  from  then 
on  once  or  twice  every  year.  In  1911  Mina  moved  to  Frankfurt; 
in  1915  to  Cologne  to  join  Johanna  G-1085* 

Today,  Mina  is  75~r  years  old  (died  2/21/Ll  aged  85) — 
everybody  agrees  that  she  is  an  unusually  beautiful  old  lady. 
She  still  has  her  firm  features,  her  beautiful  eyes,  good 
color,  the  pretty  nose,  the  lovely  mouth  and  the  softly  formed 
chin.  Even  though  the  age  cannot  be  totally  ignored--this  is 
her  greatest  asset--  still  mentally  alert,  interested  in  all 
around  her,  and  in  good  humor,  interested  in  people  and  events. 


By  F-1044  Max  Rosengart,  1932 
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Jakob  Adler  came  to  America  ir  the  year  1848,  aged 
23  years.  This  was  the  year  of  the  Revolution  in  Germany; 
he  was  accompanied  by  Leopold  Levy  P-1000  aged  20,  and  located 
at  Richmond. 

J.  Adler  was  engaged  to  be  married  before  he  left 
Germany.  In  IR50  his  fiancee  Sofie  Kahn  E-1004  made  preparations 
to  come  to  America.  In  the  meantime,  Mayer  Adler  E-Q 001  tried 
to  persuade  Sofie  to  remain  in  Germany,  as  he  was  anxious  for 
Jakob  to  return  to  Germany;  and,  as  an  inducement,  he  offered 
to  build  and  give  her  a  house  if  she  would  remain»  This  offer 
was  refused  and  she  came  to  Richmond,  Va. ,  with  her  nephew, 
Sampson  Levy  F-1002,  age  about  19>  where  she  was  taken  care 
of  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ella  Hirsch  E-1002.  She  was  married  in 
Richmond  on  January  19th,  1851*  At  this  time  Jakob  Adler  and 
Herman  Cone  had  formed  a  partnership,  and  had  a  store  in 
Lunenburg  County,  Va.  (between  Richmond  and  Danville).  They 
attempted  to  move  their  stock  of  merchandise  to  Richmond,  but 
learning  that  their  wares  were  not  suitable  for  that  market, 
they  concluded  to  find  another  location0 
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We  have  now  returned,  as  you  see,  to  Virginia.  These 
transitions  back  and  forth  between  the  old  homes  and  the 
new  were  frequent  among  the  members  of  the  family;  mentally 
more  often,  of  course,  than  physically.  You  can  tell  from 
their  memoirs  how  the  mind  turns  back.  But  at  this  stage 
of  his  life,  Herman  Cone's  mind  was  forging  ahead  to  build 
up  a  solid  future  for  himself  and  then  his  family. 
Transportation  was  his  immediate  problem.  The  first  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  Southeast  U.S.A.  were  among  the  first  anywhere 
in  the  world,  tho '  based  on  England's  inventions®  They 
began  operations  in  1830,  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1845  there 
were  about  1,500  miles  of  railroad  in  the  area,  much  of 
it  in  Virginia  and  in  South  Carolina.  Some  of  the  story  of 
those  years  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  "Recollections 
of  Sam  M.  Adler"  F-1030  (1860-1940). 
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Recollections  of  Sam  M.  Adler  (P-1030) 

"In  1853  they  traveled  by  train  to  Roanoke,  Va.,  then  called 
Big  Lick;  this  was  the  terminus  of  the  railroad.  The  party 
consisted  of  my  parents  (Sofie  Kahn  m.  Jacob  Adler),  my  sister 
Clara,  then  an  infant  in  arms  and  my  Uncle  Herman  Cone.  They 
left  Big  Lick  in  a  "Carry  All",  a  covered  vehicle  on  springs 
and,  without  any  definite  location  in  view,  they  drove  over 
200  miles  which  brought  them  to  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  where 
they  located. 

"They  opened  a  store  and  took  turns  in  weekly  trips  of 
peddling  and  looking  after  the  business.  They  were  good 
merchants  and  the  business  was  very  profitable.  They  were  in 
business  together  for  nearly  30  years  with  several  dissolutions 
in  the  meanwhile.  They  were  well  received  by  the  people  and 
made  many  fast  friends  in  their  new  home  and  to  this  day  all  of 
the  older’ residents  of  this  section  speak  of  the  Adlers  and  the 
Cones  in  the  highest  terms  of  respect. 

"My  Mother  told  me  that  the  first  ladies  that  called  upon 
her  were  Mrs.  Judge  Jas.  Deadrick  and  her  daughter,  who  later 
married  Judge  Van  Dyke  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

"I  think  it  was  in  the  year  of  I856  that  my  Uncle  married 
Miss  Helen  Guggenheimer  and  up  to  this  time  they  lived  in  a 
large  brick  building  opposite  the  Chester  Hotel,  where  my 
brother  Morris  was  born.  After  my  Uncle  was  married  my  parents 
moved  to  a  frame  house  opposite  the  Court  House,  where  my 
brother  Albert  was  born.  From  there  they  moved  to  the  Franklin 
Deadrick  house,  which  stood  on  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  row 
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of  brick  stores  on  Main  Street  v/hich  belonged  to  Mr.  Deadrick. 

My  sister  Sarah  was  born  in  this  house.  In  I860  my  Father 
bought  the  brick  house  from  Mr.  Blair.  I  think  his  name  was 
William.  In  this  house,  I  was  born  and  we  lived  there  until 
we  moved  to  Baltimore  in  March  1873 .  My  sister  Fanny  was  born 
Nov.  15th,  1862  and  died  the  23th  of  August  1863 .  Then  followed 
the  birth  of  my  sister  Flora  and  my  brothers  Sidney  and  Edgar. 

••  My  Uncle  lived  in  the  brick  house  -  opposite  the  Chester 
House  until  he  moved  to  Baltimore  in  1870,-  where  the  following 
children  were  born--  Moses,  Caesar,  Carrie,  Monroe,  Clara, 
afterwards  called  Claribel;  Solomon,  Albert,  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  Sidney. 

"  When  the  War  came  on,  my  Father  exchanged  his  stock  of 
merchandise  for  a  farm  on  the  Watauga  River  about  11  miles  from 
Jonesborough  and  later  my  Uncle  bought  the  adjoining  farm.  One 
was  known. as  the  Rhea  farm  and  the  other  as  the  Aiken  farm  - 
about  900  acres  in  the  two  farms.  Both  farms  had  brick  houses. 

••  My  Father  and  Uncle  were  out  of  business  during  the  War. 

The  farms  were  stocked  and  slaves  were  used  to  work  the  land. 
Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  were  raised  and  food  stuff,  which  took 
care  of  both  families. 

"Many  problems  were  overcome  in  the  attempt  to  re-adjust  their 
lives  to  the  hardships  that  the  war  occasioned.  To  illustrate 
this  condition,  I  will  relate  the  way  my  Father  solved  the 
question  of  providing  shoes  for  his  family.  The  hides  were 
taken  to  the  Tanyard  where  he  received  a  certain  share  of  the 
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converted  leather,  then  the  leather  was  carried  to  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  who  took  his  toll  in  leather  Tor  making  the  shoes  and 
boots  for  the  family.  The  wool  from  the  sheep  was  carded, 
spun  and  made  into  jeans  and  a  cloth  known  as  ’’linsey-woolsey ” . 
With  the  yarn,  my  Mother  knitted  stockings  for  the  entire 
family  and  I  well  remember  the  suspenders  she  knitted  from  the 
yarn  for  my  Father  and  elder  brothers. 

"The  preponderance  of  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Fast 
Tennessee  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Union,  which  arrayed  neighbor 
against  neighbor  and  caused  much  bitterness  and  many  tragedies. 
My  Father  had  many  friends  among  the  people  known  as  Unionists 
and  was  not  molested,  although  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
South  and  had  served  the  Confederacy. 

"After  the  Surrender,  a  lawless  element  known  as  the  Bush¬ 
whackers  would  make  raids  on  ax-confederate  soldiers  during  the 
night,  sometimes  with  fatal  results. 

"There  lived  in  Jonesboro  a  Confederate  General,  Alfred  E. 
Jackson,  who  never  spent  a  night  in  his  home.  One  day  he  called 
at  our  home  and  asked  my  Mother  if  he  could  spend  the  night  in 
our  house.  My  Mother  told  him  that  although  my  Father  was  not 
at  home,  she  would  give  him  a  room.  Later  in  the  day  Gen'l 
Jackson  called  and  told  my  Mother  that  he  had  made  other 
arrangements . 

"One  night  the  Bushwhackers  went  to  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Stout 
who  was  reputed  to  have  a  large  sura  of  money;  on  his  refusal  to 
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give  up  his  money,  they  hung  him  several  times  and  then  letting 
him  down,  but  he  always  refused  to  tall  where  his  money  was, 
then  his  wife  spoke  up  and  told  where  the  money  was  hidden. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Willett  of  Anniston,  Ala.,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Stout 
told  me  that  after  Ruffians  got  the  money  they  took  it  to  the 
Spring  house  and  divided  it  and  Mrs.  Stout  seeing  the  light 
through  the  cracks,  crept  to  the  place  and  recognized  several 
members  of  the  party  -  some  of  them  were  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  Stout  became  blind  -  the  optic  nerves  being  paralyzed,  and 
it  was  only  to  my  Father  that  Mr.  Stout  named  the  men  that  his 
wife  recognized. 

"  It  was  either  after  the  Surrender  or  the  last  year  of  the 
War  that  a  body  of  U.  S.  troops  were  in  camp  on  the  adjoining 
property  to  our  home.  The  Officers  were  very  considerate  in 
every  way.  Word  was  sent  to  my  Mother  to  report  any  trespass 
by  the  soldiers  on  our  premises.  My  older  brothers  carried 
buttermilk  to  the  Officers  and  they  would  send  us  coffee  - 
something  that  had  long  been  a  stranger  on  our  table.  One  of 
the  Officers  gave  my  brother  Morris  the  blue  cape  of  his  overcoat. 
My  Mother  had  it  dyed  black  and  I  wore  it  as  long  as  we  lived  in 
J  onesboro. 

"After  the  War  was  over  my  Father  and  Uncle  again  engaged  in 
merchandising,  but  they  being  known  as  Rebels,  had  to  take  in 
partnership  Mr.  Shelby  Shipley,  a  prominent  Union  man  and  also 
the  Sheriff  of  Washington  County.  The  style  of  the  firm  was 
Adler,  Cone  &  Shipley  and  it  was  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Shipley,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  President  Johnson  that  my 
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Father  was  granted  a  pardon  that  enabled  him  to  go  into  business 
again . 

"Our  home  was  a  large  brick  house  in  the  shape  of  a  "T"  with 
large  rooms  on  a  5  or  6  acre  lot,  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
mountains.  The  elevation  of  Jonesboro  is  about  1700  feet.  The 
winters  were  sometimes  very  severe.  In  1B6B  Morris  and  Albert 
were  sent  to  school  in  Richmond  and  the  job  of  taking  care  of  a 
horse  and  two  cows  fell  upon  me.  The  horse  was  small  bay  called 
Charley  and  we  all  loved  him.  He  was  very  gentle  in  the  stable 
and  to  curry  him  I  had  to  use  an  old  stool  to  reach  his  back.  We 
wore  all  so  attached  to  him  that  when  we  moved  away  Father  gave 
him  to  a  Mr.  Hale  with  the  proviso  that  he  should  be  well  treated 
and  never  sold. 

"My  first  school  teacher  was  Miss  Abby  Kelley  and  the  next 
was  Sam’l  Merritt,  who  lived  about  a  mile  from  town.  He  had  only 
five  scholars,  John  Wilds,  Moses  and  Ceasar  Cone,  Albert  and 
myself.  When  the  roads  were  very  muddy  the  five  of  us  all  got  on 
an  old  mule  and  rode  to  school.  I  can  now  visualize  the  old  man 
standing  in  the  door  waiting  for  us.  We  carried  our  lunch  and 
once  John  Wilds  brought  some  bear  meat.  This  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  tasted  bear  meat. 

"My  family  and  I  visited  Jonesboro  in  the  su;omer  of  1912  and 
spent  several  very  pleasant  days  with  my  old  friends.  One  evening 
we  hud  visits  from  4  or  5  elderly  ladies,  friends  of  my  Mother. 

One  lady  who  was  the  widow  of  a  Supreme  Court  Judge,  asked  me  if 
I  recalled  anything  of  an  unpleasant  nature  that  was  occasioned 
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on  account  of  my  race.  I  replied  that  my  recollections  and 
impressions  were  so  very  pleasant  that  I  wanted  my  family  to 
meet  our  old  friond3.  Then  she  asked  me  if  I  could  account 
for  this  to  which  I  made  un  evasive  reply.  Then  she  said  your 
Father  was  the  first  Jew  that  lived  in  this  community  and  the 
people  accepted  his  family  as  a  type  and  were  held  in  the 
highest  respect  without  any  prejudice. 

"There  were  quite  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  County  who 
were  known  as  "Pennsylvania  Dutch".  Some  of  them  still  spoke 
German  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  attracted  to  my 
Father.  Among  them  was  the  Fulmer  family  who  lived  on  a  farm 
on  the  Watauga  River  about  three  miles  from  our  farm. 

"John  Fulmer,  his  wife  Rebecca,  a  son  George,  and  an 
adopted  son,  George  Goodman,  were  the  members  of  the  family. 

"My  Father  persuaded  Mr.  Fulmer  to  place  his  son  George  on 
his  farm  and  move  to  the  Aiken  farm  and  look  after  both  farms. 
This  was  about  the  close  of  the  '.Yar.  On  the  Rhea  farm  there  was 
a  Chalybeate  Spring  and  my  Mother  would  spend  some  time  there  in 
the  summer  together  with  the  smaller  children  and  we  stayed  with 
the  Fulmers.  It  was  a  real  holiday  to  me  as  I  was  made  quite  a 

pet  of  by  the  Fulmers  and  her  table  was  a  real  treat.  Mr.  Fulmer 

was  born  Oct.  17th,  1793  and  had  lived  in  Tennessee  since  he  was 
12  years  old  und  he  delighted  in  telling  us  of  the  incidents  of 
his  life.  At  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the 

Indian  War  in  Alabama.  One  day  we  'were  riding  from  our  farm 

to  his  farm  when  he  pointed  out  a  spot  on  the  side  of  a  knob 
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and  said  that  was  where  the  last  Indian  was  killed  in  that  section. 
He  also  told  me  where  the  last  Buffalo  was  killed  near  Jonesboro. 
(Taylor 's  Mill ) . 

"When  he  was  a  young  man  he  would  build  a  flat  boat  in  the 
Winter  and  when  the  Spring  freshets  came  he  loaded  the  boat  with 
the  product  of  his  farm,  such  as  Bacon,  Flour,  Buckwheat,  Cabbage, 
Potatoes,  etc.  and  float  down  the  Watauga  to  the  Holston  and  then 
to  Ross'  Landing  as  he  called  the  present  city  of  Chattanooga. 
Sometimes  he  would  have  to  take  his  boat  as  far  as  the  Mussell 
Shoals  where  he  could  always  sell  the  boat.  At  this  time  the 
Tennessee  River  was  used  to  market  the  product  of  East  Tennessee. 
Boats  could  be  taken  through  the  Shoals,  but  never  brought  back. 

He  made  many  trips  and  with  one  exception  he  would  walk  back  to 
his  farm.  My  brother  Morris  asked  him  why  he  undertook  such 
hardships  and  he  replied  that  it  was  the  only  v/ay  he  could  earn 
money  to  pay  his  taxes.  This  will  illustrate  how  thoroughly 
self-contained  this  section  was.  Mrs.  Fulmer  had  many  pieces  of 
real  nice  china,  silver  spoons,  etc.  and  I  was  fortunate  in 
acquiring  several  items  that  she  prized;  among  them  is  a  brown 
platter  that  has  quite  a  history.  Mrs.  Fulmer's  Grandfather 
kept  a  Tavern  at  Valley  Forge  during  the  Revolutionary  V/ar,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  this  platter  was  used  in  serving  Gen'l 
Washington.  The  platter  was  bought  by  my  old  friend  and  school¬ 
mate,  Chas.  S.  Mason,  from  George  Goodman  who  was  an  adopted  son 
of  the  Fulmers.  I  omitted  to  name  Mr.  Fulmer's  sister,  an  old 
maid  that  lived  with  them.  When  she  wore  shoes  they  were  brogans 
and  she  never  would  come  to  Jonesboro,  and  the  reason  she  gave 
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was  that  she  was  afraid  a  fire  would  occur  while  she  was  in 
town  and  she  would  be  burned  alive. 

"Jonesboro  was  settled  in  the  early  1770s  and  a  log  Court 
House  was  built  in  177^»  This  was  the  first  Court  House  that 
was  erected  West  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

"By  an  Act  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1778 
Jonesboro  was  made  the  County  Seat  of  the  Washington  District, 
as  the  whole  of  Tennessee  was  then  known  and  Maj.  Walton  was 
appointed  to  lay  out  the  town  which  was  named  after  Willie  Jones 
of  Edenton,  N.  C.  Jonesboro  was  the  Capitol  of  the  short-lived 
State  of  Franklin,  which  existed  from  1?84>  to  1?88  and  John 
Sevier  was  the  Governor  and  as  there  was  no  money  in  circulation 
the  Constitution  provided  that  the  Officers  should  be  paid  with 
skins.  For  a  long  time  Jonesboro  was  the  Metropolis  of  Upper 
East  Tenn.  and  the  population  reached  its  peak  about  the  time 
prior  to  the  War.  My  Father  had  customers  that  lived  across  the 
Mountains  in  N.  C.  They  came  in  covered  wagons  and  in  several 
instances  a  distance  of  over  30  miles.  Jonesboro  had  very  good 
schools  that  were  patronized  by  scholars  from  the  adjacent 
Country.  Washington  College  was  established  in  1780  by  Rev. 
Sam'l  Doak,  a  graduate  of  Princeton.  This  was  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  and  the  College  is  still  in  existence  at 
this  time. 

"Most  of  the  Incorporators  of  the  East  Tenn.  &  Va.  R.  R. 
lived  in  Washington  County.  The  main  office  was  in  Jonesboro 
and  Dr.  Sam*l  Cunningham  was  its  first  President. 
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"It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a  strong  Anti  Slavery 
sentiment  existed  in  Upper  East  Tenn.  and  I  think  the  reason 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1798  when  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met  at  Knoxville.  Tennessee  was  admitted  as  the 
16th  State  ol*  the  Union  this  year  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
new  State  to  adopt  a  Constitution.  At  that  time  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  lived  in  East  Tenn.  and  from  this  section 
came  a  Petition  to  the  Convention  signed  by  more  than  2500 
people  praying  that  the  Constitution  should  provide  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  State  at  the  expiration  of  75  years, 
and  in  1720  a  Journal  was  published  in  Jonesboro  by  Flihu  Embree 
the  Emancipator.  It  has  been  said  that  thins  was  the  first 
Journal  that  advocated  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  U.  S. 
Slaves  could  only  be  freed  through  legal  process  and  required 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  and  as  there  were  so  many  demands 
for  legislation  in  each  instance  the  State  enacted  a  law  in  1302 
delegating  to  the  County  Courts  the  authority  to  pass  on  all 
petitions  of  this  nature.  Y/hen  a  person  wished  to  free  a  slave, 
the  petitioner  was  required  to  give  bond  that  the  slave  would  not 
become  a  charge  upon  the  Community.  Y/hen  a  slave  was  sold  it  was 
necessary  that  a  bill  of  sale  be  given  for  the  transaction  and 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
bill  of  sale  in  which  my  Father  and  Uncle  bought  three  slaves 
from  a  Mr.  Gardner  for  the  sum  of  ^A,500.  This  was  in  July  1363 
and  I  suppose  from  the  large  sum  named  that  the  consideration 
was  paid  in  Confederate  money. 
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"My  Cousin  Ceaser  Ccne  was  2  or  3  years  older  than  I,  and 
late  one  Sunday  afternoon  I  net  Ceasar,  who  was  riding  a  black 
horse.  He  was  going  to  meet  the  family  who  had  gone  to  Leesburg, 
a  distance  of  5  miles,  to  visit  some  relatives  and  asked  me  to 
go  with  him,  so  T  got  up  behind  him;  there  were  two  roads  to 
Leesburg  and  we  took  the  one  that  was  generally  used  and  by  doing 
so  we  missed  them  on  their  return.  We  rode  on  to  Leesburg  and 
had  our  supper,  and  then  night  came  on  and  instead  of  returning 
to  Jonesboro  we  spent  the  night  there  and  were  given  a  pallet  to 
sleep  on.  Our  absence  from  home  caused  considerable  worry  to 
all  concerned.  My  Uncle’s  search  brought  him  to  Leesburg  about 
midnight  and  very  early  the  next  morning  Ceasar  woke  me  and  said 
he  was  sure  that  his  father  was  in  the  house  and  we  must  leave  at 
once.  V/e  hurried  to  the  stable,  saddled  our  horse  and  just  as  we 
were  leading  the  horse  out  of  the  lot  my  Uncle  appeared  and  gave 
Ceasar  a  thorough  whipping;  then  we  were  allowed  to  return  home 
where  Ceasar  received  another  whipping.  As  he  was  made  the  scape¬ 
goat  I  got  off  without  punishment,  but  the  hardest  thing  I  had  to 
do  v/as  compelled  to  go  to  school  quite  a  while  after  school  began. 
The  whole  town  had  been  aroused  and  my  entrance  caused  more 
attention  than  I  appreciated. 
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"In  the  Ante  bellum  days,  the  people  took  their  politics 
more  seriously  than  they  do  now.  On  one  occasion  my  Father 
was  carried  away  in  his  enthusiasm  and  offered  a  wager  of 
$200.00,  which  much  to  his  surprise  was  taken  up  by  Thos.  H. 

Hartmus,  who  said  to  a  friend,  "Lets  take  the  Jew's  money". 

The  stakes  were  put  up  and  fortunately  Father  w on  the  wager. 

Mr.  Hartmus  and  Father  became  fast  friends.  He  came  to  our 
home  in  the  evening  for  an  occasional  game  of  "Solo".  After 
the  game  Mother  would  serve  refreshments,  sometimes  giving 
them  Limburger  cheese,  which  Mr.  Hartmus  dubbed  "Dead  horse 
cheese".  At  any  early  age  Mr.  H.  became  an  orphan  and  knew 
very  little  about  his  family.  Later,  much  to  his  surprise, 
he  learned  that  his  father  was  a  Jew.  He  never  failed  to 
visit  us  when  he  came  East  and  he  took  me  to  the  Centennial 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876  and  gave  me  a  good  time.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was  in  1890,  when  he  and  his  wife  attended  a 
Baptist  Convention  here  in  Birmingham  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  them  with  a  good  dinner  at  Galatoire's,  the 
other  guest  was  Otto  Marx. 

"There  were  four  young  Jewish  men  from  Jonesboro  that 

AS-t- 

enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army,  Sampson  Cone,  Isaac  Weil  (E-1006), 
Simon  (Beppie)  Ullman  (F-1003)  and  George  Hartnett;  the  first 
three  named  were  cousins  of  my  Mother.  Ullman  was  killed  at 
Cumberland  Gap.  (SMC  thinks  that  Sam  Adler  meant  Sampson  Levy, 
not  Cone;  see  genealogy  Page  4a,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that 
Sampson  Cone  was  the  husband  of  Sophie  Levy  F-1006  Page  4. 

His  son  Joseph  G-1021  changed  his  name  to  Cone  and  married  a 
Tennessee  girl . • • ) 
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"It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  .Var  that  a  woman  with 
a  little  girl  about  three  years  oil  came  to  our  house  and  asked 
to  be  employed  as  a  cook.  Her  name  was  Mrs .  L.  A.  Williams  from 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Her  husband  was  a  soldier  in  the  Northern 
army  and  the  last  news  she  had  from  him  was  from  Greenville, 
Tenn.  She  came  South  in  search  of  him  and  when  she  reached 
Jonesboro  she  was  without  funds  and  very  willing  to  take  any 
kind  of  work.  My  Mother  never  had  any  white  servants  and 
altho’  at  that  time  she  had  no  cock  hesitated  to  hire  her, 
telling  her  that  she  could  not  pay  her  more  than  four  dollars 
per  month,  which  was  the  current  wages  of  a  cook  at  that  time. 
Mrs.  Williams  was  with  us  for  some  time  and  finally  she  got 
together  enough  money  to  take  her  back  home.  My  impression  is 
that  she  was  well  educated.  '.Vhen  the  children  were  through 
with  their  lessons  in  the  evening,  she  would  come  into  the 
dining  room  and  entertain  us  with  old  English  ballads  and  storie 
some  of  which  I  remembered  long  enough  to  pass  on  to  my  children 

"On  my  8th  birthday  ray  Mother  and  I  left  Jonesboro  in  the 
care  of  Leopold  Levy (F-1000 )for  Richmond;  about  30  hours  were 
required  to  make  the  trip.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  time 
required  for  railroad  journeys  in  those  days.  Cur  visit  was 
made  to  Mother’s  sister,  Mrs.  Ella  Hirsch.  My  older  brothers 
were  going  to  school  in  Richmond  at  that  time.  I  was  duly 
impressed  with  the  sights  of  a  large  city  as  it  appeared  to  me 
at  that  time;  street  cars,  running  water,  gas  lighting  etc., 
were  all  wonders  in  ray  eyes  and  the  little  country  boy  was  made 
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much  fun  of.  I  was  very  unhappy  in  my  Aunt's  home,  which  was 
noticed  by  my  cousin  Leopold's  wife,  Mrs.  Rosina  Levy#  She 
took  me  to  her  home  where  I  remained  until  Mother  was  ready 
to  return  to  Tenn.  Cousin  Rosina  was  one  of  the  kindest  souls 
T  ever  knew,  always  carrying  a  pleasant  smile  with  a  gracious 
word.  Her  memory  is  very  dear  to  me  and  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  at  this  late  date  that  I  made  several  visits  to 
Richmond  for  the  sole  reason  to  see  her  again.  Leopold  Levy 
was  one  of  three  brothers  who  served  in  the  Confederate  Army 
and  he  was  Courier  to  Gen'l  Jeb  Stuart. 

"On  our  return  to  Jonesboro  we  stopped  over  at  Amelia 
Court  House  to  visit  my  Mother's  niece,  Mrs.  Regina  Ullman  (F-1003) 
Her  husband  was  killed  while  serving  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  frightened  I  was  v/hen  the  train 
crossed  the  high  trestle  at  Farmville,  Va.,  and  I  w as  glad  to 
get  back  to  Jonesboro." 


— This  account  was  furnished  by  Marjorie  Sara  Adler  (G-1093) 
and  has  been  cut.  The  full  story  is  available  from  the 
editor's  files.  S.M.C.,  Jr.  (G-II56)  in  1971. 
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In  1870  Helen  Guggenheimer  Cone  and  Herman  Cone  moved  to 
Ealtimore,  where  they  found  a  house  big  enough  for  them  and 
their  seven  children  on  Lombard  Street.  Moses  was  13»  Ceasar  11, 
Carrie  9»  Monroe  8,  Claribel  6,  Solomon  2,  and  Sydney  only  1. 

Etta  was  born  in  Baltimore  shortly  after  the  move.  They  were 
put  into  the  public  school  system  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  Ealtimore  Herman  Cone  established  himself  in  a 
wholesale  grocery  distribution  business. 

Sam  Adler  writes  about  it: 

"In  March  1873»  we  moved  to  Baltimore.  My  sister  Clara  and 
brother  Morris  went  ahead  of  us  to  prepare  the  home  for  us.  The 
last  day  we  spent  in  Jonesboro  was  a  rainy  disagreeable  one.  All1 
of  our  furniture  had  been  disposed  of  and  we  had  an  uncomfortable 
prospect  for  the  night  ahead  of  us.  Some  friends  took  notice  of 
the  situation  and  several  of  the  children  were  taken  care  of  for 
the  night.  In  my  case,  my  schoolmate,  John  I.  Hoss,  rode  up  to 
the  house  with  two  horses  and  took  me  to  his  home.  Early  the 
next  morning  a  cousin  came  after  me  and  told  me  that  my  Father 
needed  me  to  go  on  an  errand  which  gave  me  a  long  ride  through 
the  rain  for  most  of  the  day.  That  afternoon  we  left  for 
Baltimore.  I  have  a  very  hazy  recollection  of  the  trip  but 
remember  that  when  v/e  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Va. ,  we  were 
transferred  to  the  ferry  that  took  us  to  V/ashington.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  bridge  across  the  Potomac  River.  1  am  sure 
that  I  did  not  make  a  very  presentable  appearance  on  this  trip 
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as  my  brother  had  selected  a  suit  of  clothes  for  me  that  was  two 
or  three  sizes  too  large  for  me.  Evidently  he  bought  the  suit 
for  a  12  or  13  year  old  boy  and  I  was  quite  small  for  my  age, 
weighing  about  65  pounds.  The  sleeves  and  pants  were  turned  up 
and  a  reef  taken  in  the  collar  of  the  vest.  Our  new  home  in 
Baltimore  was  at  76  North  Carey  Street  and  I  was  sent  to  school 
soon  after  we  arrived.  My  course  of  study  in  Jonesboro  did  not 
fit  in  with  the  work  in  Baltimore.  I  was  ahead  in  some  things 
and  deficient  in  others.  It  was  a  trying  situation  to  a 
sensitive  little  country  boy  and  the  handicap  was  such  that  I 
did  not  reach  High  School  until  I  was  14  or  15  years  old. 

"I  was  very  discouraged  and  persuaded  my  parents  to  allow 
me  to  leave  school  when  I  was  a  little  over  15  years  old  and 
found  a  job  as  office  boy  with  the  firm  of  Wolff  &  Seligsberg 
in  the  Coffee  trade. 

"In  1878  the  firm  of  Cone  &  Adler  was  dissolved  and  my 
Father  and  elder  brothers  formed  the  firm  of  Jacob  Adler  &  Co., 
and  moved  to  the  store  on  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Howard  &  Pratt 
streets.  My  duties  were  very  general,  errand  boy,  shipping 
clerk  and  porter.  In  fact,  everything  except  cleaning  spittoons 
In  the  following  March  1879>  1  was  sent  on  the  road  selling 
groceries.  My  territory  was  Western  North  Carolina  and  part  of 
South  Carolina.  I  was  much  too  young  and  inexperienced  for  this 
work  and  after  2  or  3  years  I  bacame  dissatisfied  and  with  my 
little  savings  I  made  a  radical  change  by  forming  a  partnership 
with  A.  Moses  in  the  general  merchandise  business  in  Statesville 
N.  C.  In  the  summer  of  IR85  my  family  persuaded  me  to  sell  my 
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interest  in  the  business  and  return  to  Baltimore  and  take  up  my 
old  job.  A  rapid  change  was  taking  place  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  for  Eastern  firms.  Many  small  grocery  firms 
were  established  at  the  junction  towns  in  the  South,  so  in  the 
summer  of  1886  the  business  of  Jacob  Adler  &  Co.  was  wound  up 
and  the  firm  of  Adler,  Malone  &  Co.  was  formed  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  I  remained  in  Baltimore  to  wind  up  our  affairs  there." 


It  would  appear  that  Jacob  Adler  did  not  sell  out  his 
Jonesboro  property,  and  that  his  oldest  son  Morris  continued  to 
manage  it.  Helen  Guggenheimer  Cone  was  much  concerned  that  her 
own  sons  should  get  good  management  positions  in  whatever  business 
their  father  might  develop.  It  is  reported  that  Helen,  tho 
unusually  sweet  and  gentle,  did  not  fail  to  show  her  spirit  when 
her  boys'  futures  were  at  stake,  even  to  the  length  of  quarrelling 
with  her  sister-in-law  Sophie.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  her 
boys  were  exceedingly  well  able  to  fend  for  themselves  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"...people  were  urged  to  take  stock  in  the  mills 

for  the  town's  sake,  for  the  poor  people's  sake, 
for  the  South's  sake..."  Gerald  Johnson 


"Southern  economic  history  is ...  highlighted  by 
lack  of  planning  w here  planning  v/as  desperately 
needed. . . "  Pat  Watters 
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From : 

NOTES  OF  A  EUROPEAN  by  Allessandro  Silj 

There  was  a  time  when  governments  and  elites  looked  upon 
youth  as  the  natural  heir  to  their  actions.  In  reaching  for 
power,  and  in  their  effort  to  consolidate  it,  they  would  co-opt 
the  young,  organize  them,  mold  and  direct  their  energies  as  best 
they  could.  Mussolini's  balillas  and  Hitler's  youth  were  two 
extreme  examples  of  this,  but  by  no  means  the  most  striking  one, 
were  it  not  for  the  gruesome  paraphernalia  which  accompanied  them. 

One  needs  only  to  look  at  the  way  the  children  of  Israel  and  of  the 
Palestinians  grow  up  today.  History,  back  to  ancient  Greece, 
provides  many  examples  of  similar  indoctrination.  The  family  has 
traditionally  stood  as  an  intermediary  between  youth  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  its  role  being  that  of  the  natural  ally  of  the  latter —  a 
micro-autocracy  within  the  macro-autocracy  of  the  State.  There 
were  times,  not  as  ancient  as  one  may  believe,  when  the  whole  life 
of  an  individual  was  decided  by  the  father,  alone  or  together  with 
the  elders  of  the  family.  Few  of  his  sons  and  daughters  ever 
dreamed  of  opposing  him.  Any  opposition,  if  and  when  it  occurred, 
was  not  based  on  matters  of  principle  (it  did  not  deny  the  legitimacy 
of  the  parental  authority),  but  rather  on  matters  which  had  to  do 
with  one's  personal  life:  a  daughter  would  refuse  to  enter  the 
convent;  a  son  would  choose  to  go  out  into  the  world  on  his  own,  for 
love  of  adventure  or  to  live  with  a  woman  other  than  the  one 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  his  family. 

But  I  am  digressing.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  in  the 
"good  old  times"  the  family  as  a  micro-autocracy  was  an  indisputable 
reality  of  the  social  fabric.  It  insured  continuity. 
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Comment  by  G-115^  in  1972 

These  papers  have  been  assembled  by  Sydney  M.  Cone,  Jr«,  G-II56, 
with  assistance  from  others. 

i  o 

The  next  pa^es  will  illustrate  the  affection  and  cohesion  in  the 
Cone  and  Gusrgenheiner  families. 

Baltimore  was  the  principal  port  of  the  Kamburg-American  Line  in  the 
U.  S.  This  Line  brought  many  Eavarian  Jews  to  Baltimore.  They 
settled  clannishly  in  a  downtown  area  until  the  1880s,  living  within 
a  few  city  blocks  of  each  other.  Then  the  migration  to  Eutaw  Place, 
Luiden  Ave.,  etc.,  develoDed  another  and  orosoerous  German  Jewish 
naborhood.  Monroe's  letters  imply  that  the  dale  of  the  Kerman  Cone 
move  (to  1616  Eutaw  Place)  was  1883* 

The  German  language  continued  in  use.  As  late  as  1911  Ceasar  Cone 
teased  his  wife  Jeanette  by  writing  her  from  Munich  a  long  letter 
using  a  mixture  of  German  and  English.  My  Father  was  not  fluent  in 
German,  altho  he  spent  some  two  years  in  the  90s  in  and  around  the 
Medical  Center  Heidelberg.  German  language  nev/spapers  were  printed 
in  Baltimore,  probably  until  the  1914  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany. 
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"Sunday  Baltimore  January  2°th  18~2 

"My  Dearest  Herman  (1) 

"Mosey  sent  a  letter  to  you  my  dear  Friday,  f  I  was  too  busy  to  .-/rite, 
so  will  leave  my  sewin^  t  write  to  you*  Hope  5:  trust  you  are  well; 
can  thank  Cod.  Assure  you  the  rest  from  myself  and  dear  children. 
Yesterday  all  the  lady  members  of  our  family  intended  to  accompany 
Sister  Flora  (2)  to  the  Temple  but  the  weather  was  rather  bad,  at 
least  too  cold,  so  Sister  Ella  (3)»  Mosey  and  I  went  to  our  Shule 
and  were  well  repaid  by  hearing-  a  most  splendid  sermon  delivered  by 
a  erentleman  from  Cumberland.  In  the  afternoon  Sister  Fanny  (Jiel) 
came  over  and  Clara  ( Gu.ea-enheimer  E-2003)  insisted  I  must  come  over 
in  the  evening,  Mrs .  Shloss  and  Mother  being  there.  So  first  I 
went  with  Mosey  to  Uncle  Henry  (D-2006)  to  see  Aunt  Therese  (m.  D-2003). 
She  will  leave  tonight  with  Er.  Henry  Guggenheimer  (E-2004).  After 
an  hour's  stay  they  too  came  over  and  we  played  Zwikken.  For  the 
first  time  ever  I  won  so  much  as  83  cts.  This  evening  must  see 
So  Carrie  Rosenheim  (E-2005)  as  her  babe  is  not  very  v/ello  Friday 
night  all  went  to  the  very  grand  opera  called  V/achtlo  Had  Er.  Henry 
Rosenheim  frone,  I  would  have  gotten  tickets  for  myself  and  Mosey,  so 
I  saved  six  dollars  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  at  S.  Flora 
where  S.  Carrie  and  Henry  came  up.  Mr.  Kaiser  is  just  giving  the 
children  their  lessons  and  I  have  not  had  dinner  yet,  as  I  was  very 
busy  cutting  out  work.  I  will  leave  space  for  Ceasar  to  write. 

Hoping  very  soon  to  hear  from  you  again,  I  close  and  am  with  much  love. 

Yours  devotedly,  Helen" 

(E-2002) 

"Our  dear  darling  little  Lette  (Etta-age  14  mo.)  is  so  very  sv/eet 
sitting  here  this  moment  calling  Papa,  which  she  does  every  day  so 
sweetly.  Please  give  my  love  to  Sister  Sophie  (E-1004-still  in 
Jonesboro)  &  family.  Helen." 
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letter  from  Helen  and  Ceasar  continued 
"My  Dear  Father 

"As  Fir.  Kaiser  har  just  left  I  will  write  you  a  letter.  .Ve  had  a 
deep  snow  last  ni.^ht  and  we  made  (10)  cts.  cleaning  the  snow  off 
of  Aunt  Clara's  pavement.  In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  that 
somebody  disturbed  me  while  I  was  writing,  'fhe  card  which  I 
intended  to  inclose  was  Mrs.  Steins  as  I  forgot  to  put  it  in.  I 
don't  suppose  that  you  lost  any  sleep  on  account  of  it. 

"I  bottled  Uncle  Henry  Rosenheims  beer  and  he  gave  me  (25)  cts. 
for  the  job. 

"Uncle  Henry  will  leave  tomorrow.  1  do  not  know  where  he  will  go 
to;  he  will  only  be  away  a  short  time. 

"Give  my  love  to  all  relations  and  retain  a  portion  for  yourself. 

I  rem  your  aff  son 

Ceasar."  (F-1059  age  12) 

"P.S.  I  wanted  this  letter  to  go  off  today  is  the  reason  of  bad 

writing. " 


(1)  A  letter  from  his  wife  to  E-1009 

(2)  E-2007  m.  Moses  Frenner  in  1-371 

(3)  Gugvenheimer  m.  E-2004 
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-  r-'eb .  7th/l  P°2 


•*My  Pear  Father 

"Your  deer  i  otter  or  the  ^th  i rr-r  readier!  us  today.  ,'le  were  *>•] ad  to 
hear  of  your  well  boin^.  Than!-:  God  c-'n  ray  tnc  sa no  of  ourselves. 
Pear  M a  went  down  to  Aunt  Carrie  Rosonheirr.s .  Since  Sydney  is  here 
the  folks  have  a  new  garo  cal1*"1'!  fantan  or  t’wenty-one  a  game  in 
which  you  make  bets  on  your  cards;  Sydney  some  tines  wins  an  much  as 
$2.00  in  a  few  hours.  Pa  won  85  cts.  one  night  and  lost  it  the  next. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  I  an  improving  in  writing. 


"Our  teacher  told  us  that  we  would  be  examined  for  the  highest  class 
in  June  or  July.  The  class  below  mine  'was  examined  last  week  and 
sixteen  passed  so  we  now  have  about  (50)  boys  in  our  class.  IYIa  and 
Mosey  are  not  here  and  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  will  try  to  finish 
indexing  that  letter  book  that  you  told  Mosey  to  index.  I  just 
found  it  in  the  cupboard  where  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  months. 

I  will  send  this  letter  to  Rome,  Ga.  but  I  am  afraid  it  won't  reach 
you  there.  The  one  we  wrote  Sunday  we  addressed  to  Cleveland  but  I 
don't  think  it  reached  you  there.  Dear  Pa  please  try  to  get  home  soon 
as  it  is  very  lonesome  here  without  you.  I  suppose  you  read  the 
V/harton  trial  to  the  end  and  found  that  she  w as  acquitted.  When 
you  get  to  Jonesboro  please  have  the  Herald  and  Tribune  addressed  to 
our  house  as  they  don't  address  it  right,  but  to  Hollins  St.  I 
saw  Mr.  Springer  today.  He  is  much  better  and  goes  out  again.  He 
sends  his  kindest  regards.  All  the  children  send  love.  Give  my 
love  to  all  relations  you  sec.  I  am  your  dutiful 
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climate  seems  to  be  a  be^e-^  f.  to.tb.^ir  'oth°r  and  i f-t  the  reason  of 
their  return  to  thin  locality.  Ore  of  then  is  exceptionally  pretty 
and  if  1  were  v(*r'~r  suscenmib"* n  ni^ht  1  ir  ]ove,  b’’t  really  have 
not  tine  to  indu^re  in  any  such  nl ^gs?n~  r.ons en? e .  Tried  that  or.c? 
and  got  left,  and  mean  that  my  experience  shall  serve  me  well. 

Miss  Van  Leer  from  Balto  arrived  here  yesterday  and  is  stopping 

w 

with  a  married  sister.  Called  on  them  this  AM.  with  Sam  and  had  a 
pleasant  chat,  ar.d  this  afternoon  reserved  for  the  still  pleasanter 
occupation,  one  of  conversing  through,  the  mail,  with  my  Mother.  last 
Monday  I  spent  in  Charlotte,  N.  C .,  the  occasion  being  a  celebration 
of  some  grand  event  whioh  happened  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
principal  attraction  being  free  fights  and  darkies.  In  the  evening 
I  called  on  a  young  lady  visiting  Charlotte  ^ror.  Philadelphia,  ? 

Miss  Lyons,  quite  young  and  exceedingly  pretty.  So  you  see  Dear  M.a, 

Der  Poyb  on  der  rode  nef er  meds  left  und  towe  vou  versed  it.  The 
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latter  part  of  this  week  have  spent  up  in  the  mountains  eating  bacon 
and  greens,  sometimes  interspersed  with  green  peas  and  a  f ew  early 
potatoes.  Eggs  and  spring  chicken  are  very  scarce  this  year,  besides 
they  bring  good  prices  on  the  market.  So  we  poor  devils  must  suffer. 
Night  before  last  I  had  a  delicacy  offered  me,  the  hind  legs  of  a 
Pul  i  From  ,  but  my  delicately  constructed  organization  could  not 
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'Trusting  this  will  find  all  w®l  1  with  love  to  all, 

Ever  your  affecroonate  sor. , 

Mor.ro Co  " 
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more  skittish  subjects.  I  succeeded  moderately  well,  and  am  no-; 
on  my  way  to  pastures  one-;.  I.'.y  doctrine  is.  Be  you  kind  to  the 
travelling  salesman  and  purchase  that  whiclv  he  offers,  especially 
that  on  which  he  makes  the  best  rabach  for  then  will  you  not  only 
bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  wanderer  but  also  to  the  hearts 
of  the  multi  tu.de .  Can  you  support  who  the  multitude  are?  Yesterday 
I  spent  a  portion  of  the  day  in  Salisbury  and  as  it  was  Decoration 
Day  Z-.  a  national  holiday  the  town  was  just  crowded  with  darkies. 
Every  man  and  child  that  could  borrow  a  horse,  mule  or  ox  was  there. 
Such  a  motley  group.  All  shades  of  color  from  Blackest  of  Ethiopian! 
to  brightest  of  f-iulattos.  Such  styles  of  dressing;  many  a  gallant 
swain  parading  himself  in  pantaloons  made  of  fancy  striped  Calico 
while  the  heart  of  his  gal  thumped  under  the  covering  of  a  brand  new 
linen  duster.  One  party  I  saw  with  a  maroon  colored  brocade  silk  on 
which  I’ll  warrant  came  ever  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  How 
the  heart  of  that  black  damsel  must  have  swelled.  I  feel  satisfied 
she  burst  the  seams  be-sore  roa chirr  home. 
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Page  2  -  Letter  from  Monroe  r./'3l/]P33  continued 

’So  my  room  is  vprv  rr"*ch  u ^ i  *■> r> ^  #  p-]  pq  know  I  have  suer, 

grand  quarters  +o  "*  ^or^r'i  to,  but  ’  +  vi1  L  be  several  weeks 
yet  until  I'll  indulge  rry  derive  5  in  this  direction.  So  [>.ics 
Sadie  Shouse  is  enraged.  Sweet  little  girl  may  thy  brightest 
dreams  of  matrimonial  Wig's  be  realized*.  The  more  anxiety  off 
Mrs .  S's  mind  and  so  soon  a  mother-in-law  of  two.  The  world 
rolls  on  and  the  thought  is  still  there  are  pleasant  realizations, 
last  Sunday  I  wrote  you  I  spent  in  the  fascinating  company  of  the 
Misses  Kaufman.  Now  le+  me  explain  my  position,  The^e  are  two 
young  ladies-  one  sweet  sixteen,  ravish i nr] y  (that's  the  word) 
beautiful,'  the  other  has  arrived  at  the  more  mature  age  of 
eighteen  and  considers  herself  the  young  Lady  of  the  family, 
while  not  willing  to  concede  the  same  privilege  to  her  sister. 

Now  my  feelings  were  entirely  with  the  beauty  and  the  elder 
sister  claimed  the  attentions,  so  I  had  to  give  an  equal  divide. 

I  am  intending  to  spend  another  Sunday  with  them  before  finishing 
my  trip,  and  am  now  devising  plans  with  which  to  disconcert  the 
enemy  and  still  keep  peace  in  the  camp.  The  mother  is  a  very 
fine  looking  lady  and  think  I  can  get  her  on  my  side.  If  I  do- 
Ho  for  plain  sailing.  Tell  Seasar  they  all  enquired  after  him. 

"With  love,  ever  your  aff  son 

P/Ionroe" 
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"Pavi  dsor.  College  -  Mo^rh  in,l  S84 
"Pear  Carrie  ?  MO, 

"It  seems  I  will  not  be  able  to  see  you  off.  The  trip  I  had 
mapped  off  would  have  thrown  me  or.e  day  late  to  see  you,  and 
then  J  put  of-0  one  point  which  I  should  visit  before  coming 
home  and  now  see  that  I  stiil  would  arrive  in  Haiti  more  too 
late  to  see  you  before  your  departure.  So  I  will  take  this 
means  of  paving  my  compliment  and  wishing  you  farewell.  I 
hope  you  will  arrive  home  safely  and  find  Marshalltown 
awaiting  you  with  open  arms.  You  know  you  have  my  best  wishes 
and  sincerest  friendship  and  love,  and  if  in  any  way  I  can 
ever  serve  you,  you  can  always  count  me  your  true  friend  as 
well  as 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 


Moses  K.  Cone" 


V  c  -  S  no  'tooc. 
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"Baltimore  -  Inarch  17th  18°4 

"My  Dear  Jeanette, 

"T  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  safe 
while  former  has  gone  to  spend  the  Eve  with  hi  s  friends  for  a  sociable 
game,  I  take  Pleasure  in  writing  you  a  short  letter;  -  gladly  would 
I  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate  your  and  your  :vood  iviother"s 
kind  attentions,  but  words  fail  me;  I  certainly  enjoyed  my  visit; 
and  meeting  your  dear  friends.  I  wish  to  be  kindly  remembered  to 
each  one  and  especially  your  dear  Sister  Belle;  tell  your  kind 
dear  Mother  T  thir.k  of  hor  daily  and  hope  to  meet  her  very  soon 
again.  Write  me  in  your  letter  when  you  will  come  on  to  see  us. 

I  look  forward  to  your  visit  with  great  pleasure. 

"Dear  Father  will  surely  add  a  line  himself.  ~ To  our  beloved  Ceasar 
I  shall  write  allso.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  real  soon  I  am  fondly. 

Your  Mother" 

"Dear  Jeanette, 

"I  am  pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  add  my  sincere  love  to  you  and 
to  tell  you  of  my  appreciation  of  the  attention  and  kindness 
received  at  your  hands  and  the  royal  and  kind  hospitality  at  the 
hands  of  your  loving  Mother  and  the  presence  of  your  sisters  and 
their  husbands,  your  brother,  his  wife,  your  Uncle  &  Aunt  and 
cousins  have  added  much  to  our  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  You  will 
please  remember  me  kindly  to  all  of  them,  especially  your  dear  Mother, 
with  my  highest  esteem.  I  must  not  overlook  your  sister  Belle.  I 
feel  like  writing  a  love  letter  to  her  as  she  has  endeared  herself 
so  much  to  me,  so  if  you  wish  you  can  tell  her  so.  Since  our  return 
home,  there  have  been  frequent  questions  put  to  me  by  relatives. 
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Continuation  of  letter  to  .Toanette- 

"v/hich  I  could  not  answer,  nir.°ly  I  have  been  asked  when  will 
Ceasar  n°t  married;  as  T  consider  you  authority  on  that  point 
T  concluded  to  apply  to  headquarters  to  solve  that  important 
question.  T  will  rive  you  ti~n  ror  on-wer  to  above  until!  you 
pay  us  your  promised  visit  ’which  I  hope  is  in  the  near  future© 
In  the  meantime  I  an  with  much  love  your  father-in-law  in 
prospect . 

Herman  Cone" 

"--If  you  see  dear  Ceasar  soon  tell  him  we  are  all  well  at  home 
with  my  love." 


If  w  ne;(w  ho I 
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On  June  29,  1373,  Moses  H.  Cone  reached  hie  16th  birthday. 
His  father's  45th  birthday  had  been  celebrated  in  Baltimore  23 
days  earlier.  Jacob  Adler  had  cone  up  to  Baltimore  from 
Jonesboro,  Tennessee  in  March  to  be  an  active  partner  in  the 
growing  grocery  business,  and  the  business  changed  its  name  to 
Cone  and  Adler.  Morris  Adler  would  be  almost  18  years  old, 

Albert  161,  and  the  cousins  had  been  raised  together.  They 
had  learned  how  to  live  with  very  few  necessities  and  fewer 
luxuries,  during  a  hard  war  and  five  years  of  a  harder 
reconstruction.  H.  Cone's  Tennessee  store  and  farms  had  been 
sold.  The  two  families  rejoined  in  Baltimore.  The  Adlers 
invested  some  capital  in  more  groceries  and  "soft"  goods, 
working  from  the  v/arehouse  at  106  S.  Howard  Street  (later 
106-108) . 


Herman  Cone  was  very  proud  of  his  oldest  son.  Moses  H. 
Cone  was  five  feet  ten,  square  and  spare,  handsome,  with 
arresting  brown  eyes.  They  took  their  first  selling  trip 
together.  In  preparation  for  it,  Herman  and  Jacob  (Adler) 
walked  into  the  back  room  of  the  warehouse  where  Mosie  was 
keeping  the  younger  boys  at  work  filling  bags  from  hogsheads. 
Mosie  turned  the  job  over  to  Ceasar,  and  fell  in  with  his 
elders.  Herman  began,  "You  did  well  with  your  studies,  but 
I  gather  you've  had  all  the  schooling  you  can  swallow  for  a 
spell.  Am  I  right?"  "Yes,  Father."  "Do  you  want  to  sell?" 
"Yes,  bather,  but--"  "Go  right  ahead  with  it.  But  what?" 

"But  I  want  to  select  the  territory  that  I  travel."  "Why  so? 
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What's  so  different  about  territories?"  "Father,  the  slow 
pay  and  no  pay  customers  are  in  bunches.  There's  a  bunch 
of  them  in  Eastern  Virginia.  There's  trouble  in  Eastern 
Virginia.  The  soil  is  worn  out  for  tobacco,  climate's  too 
cold  for  cotton,  trees  too  lumbered  out...  if  I  owned 
property  there  I'd  go  in  for  peanuts  and  hogs  and  a  slaughter¬ 
house,  but  there's  no  market  yet  for  select  meat...  I'm 
sorry,  Father.  I  would  concentrate  our  merchandise  in  the 
Piedmont  Carolinas  where  the  people  have  several  crops  and 
some  manufacturing  started,"  Jacob  spoke  up:  "But  the 
Virginias  are  closer  to  Baltimore,  more  populous,  easier  to 
travel.  If  this  boy  don't  like  Virginia,  we'll  take  it.  Why 
you  don't  have  an  office  where  we  can  sit  down  for  this  kind 
of  talk?  I  don't  like  those  kids  watching." 

Herman  made  a  conciliatory  gesture.  He  did  not  spend 
his  money  for  office  rent,  or  office  furniture,  or  even  for 
office  files.  Until  his  death  in  1897  the  records  were  kept 
in  "dime-store"  notebooks  (which  Cone  and  Adler  supplied  the 
"dime  stores"  wholesale)  and  the  pouch  containing  customer 
drafts  and  notes  sufficed  for  35  years  steady  use.  "Very 
well,  Yakop.  This  trip  is  for  Mosie  and  me.  We  go  make  the 
iron  dog  hear  thunder,  eh,  Mosie?  I'll  go  draw  up  some  travel 
plans."  "Father,  you  promised  me  this  trip  many  weeks  ago. 

I  have  the  travel  plans  ready.  Will  you  look  them  over,  please?" 
Jacob  snorted,  and  walked  away.  He  could  not  adjust  to  the 
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obvious  favoritism  Herman  showed  for  Hoses.  In  good  time, 
tho,  he  came  to  admire  if  not  to  ]ove.  When  Hoses  became 
21  years  of  age  the  Adlers  pulled  out  and  two  of  the  boys 
settled,  eventually,  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

The  itinerary  prepared  by  Hoses  Cone  for  his  first 
selling  trip  very  naturally  included  the  mountain  country 
of  East  Tennessee  from  which  he  had  moved  three  years  earlier. 
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Moses  Cone  was  not  riven  to  writing  long  accounts  of 
his  travels,  and  not  one  such  account  has  come  our  way.  He  was, 
however,  a  fluent  talker.  Some  say  he  was  too  verbose,  but  the 
evidence  is  on  his  side  in  this  connection;  no  matter  how  long- 
winded  he  may  have  seemed  to  the  very  critical,  he  did  not  lose 
his  audiences.  They  hung  on  his  every  word  and  considered  the 
words  most  precious.  Even  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  it  appears 
that  the  message  got  around.  While  the  money  men,  the  bankers 
and  leaders  of  the  southern  towns,  were  content  to  let  their 
secretaries  and  purchasing  agents  deal  with  the  usual  salesman, 
on  his  very  first  trip  young  Moses  began  to  meet  the  top  men  of 
the  communities  he  visited.  They  felt  stimulated  by  his 
energetic  forward  look.  And  this  forward  look  was  a  natural 
ingredient,  Moses  could  never  deny  it.  His  every  instinct  was 
for  overcoming  the  obstacle,  for  finding  the  answer,  for  building 
the  bridge  across  the  river,  for  showing  unemployed  how  to  make 
work  and  the  employer  how  to  meet  the  payrollo  In  the  south 
that  he  travelled,  employment  and  payrolls  were  the  basic 
answer  to  the  social  and  political  problems  caused  by  the  change 
from  an  agriculture  society  to  a  floundering,  unguided  and 
dislocated  era  of  scarcity.  The  negroes  were  not  much  of  a 
problem,  except  to  themselves.  Among  themselves  they  starved, 
and  they  rotted  with  untreated  diseases,  but  their  misery  did 
not  project  beyond  their  huts„  The  Klan  made  sure  of  that.  No, 
the  social  and  economic  problem  of  the  South  was  largely  among 
those  known  as  "poor  whites".  Quite  a  few  of  the  poor  whites 
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were  educated  people,  nerhaos  former  landowners.  Templar 
Shubrick  Horry  came  of  the  French  Huguenots  who  had  built 
South  Carolina.  His  father  had  owned  most  of  Horry  County 
and  its  marvelous  strand  (Myrtle  Beach,  and  miles  north  and 
south).  The  Horry  House  still  stands  at  Meeting  &  Trad  Sts. 
in  Charleston.  "Temp"  was  to  find  a  job  in  the  Proximity 
Print  Works;  Julius  Cone  hired  him  to  be  Receiving  ClerK 
there.  The  "Print  Works"  was  managed  by  another  of  these 
fine  quality  misplaced  persons,  Henry  Alonzo  Barnes.  And 
just  to  add  point  to  the  fact  that  textile  mill  jobs  were 
being  created  for  the  (poor)  whites,  at  least  one  state 
legislature  spelled  it  out  that  negroes  could  not  be  employed 
as  machine  tenders  in  a  cotton  mill. 
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Johns  Hopkins,  merchant  of  Baltimore,  died  early  in  1873» 
The  Baltimore  community  was  much  elated  to  read  one  of 
Mr.  Hopkins'  instructions  to  his  executors,  as  follows: 

"I  desire  you  to  erect  a  hospitalo..  to  secure,  for  the 
service  of  the  hospital,  surrreons  and  physicians  of  the  highest 
character  and  of  the  greatest  skill...  to  care  for  the  indigent 
sick  of  this  city  and  its  environs,  without  regard  to  sex,  age, 
or  color. . • " 

Mr.  Hopkins  owned  much  real  estate  in  Hast  Baltimore,  and 
he  was  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Income  from  the  railroad  investment  paid  the  early  costs  of  the 
Hospital  development,  until  the  prolonged  business  depression 
that  followed  the  money  panic  of  May  3#  1893#  forced  the  sale 
of  some  of  the  Hopkins  properties... 


Now  we  are  in  the  summer  of  1873*  Herman  Cone  and  his 

son  Moses  are  dressed  for  travel,  riding  to  Camden  Station  in 

the  Company's  2-horse  dray.  The  cobble-stone  streets  make 

slippery  footing  for  the  horses,  jouncy  riding  for  the 

passengers.  They  tell  Alec  the  driver  to  keep  the  left  wheels 

in  the  street-car  track.  At  the  station,  Moses  gives  Alec  a 

hand  with  the  trunk  while  Herman  buys  two  3rd  class  tickets 

to  Washington,  where  they  change  trains.  The  station  is  full 

X 

of  smoke  and  some  cinders.  Isaac  Weil  had  offered  to  bring 

them,  but  it  was  a  busy  time  at  the  warehouse  and  Herman  wanted 
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Isaac  there  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  shipments,  in  and  out. 

The  fall  season  was  the  most  active  time  of  the  year  for  their 
customers,  and  setting  ready  for  it  began  in  July. 

On  the  ride  to  Washington,  and  then  on  to  Salisbury,  N.  C., 
the  conversation  would  have  covered  many  subjects.  On  the  Cone 
and  Adler  business,  Herman  would  have  talked  about  the 
procurement  of  the  supplies.  "Your  Uncle  Jacob  is  already  much 
help  to  me.  When  the  farming  is  done,  Morris  and  Albert  will 
come  up  from  Jonesboro  and  we  will  have  tv/o  good  road  men." 
"Father,  I  have  been  checking  in  the  merchandise  for  30  days, 
and  last  summer  too,  and  some  of  it  is  not  as  good  this  year." 
"Not  as  good?  Why  did  you  wait  until  now  to  tell  me?" 

"Because  the  differences  are  so  small.  The  pins  are  just  a 
tiny  bit  lighter,  and  I  tried  them  for  rusting;  they  rust 
sooner.  The  price  is  certainly  less  than  we'd  been  paying, 
but  the  quality  is  less  as  well.  The  cash  books  that  you  give 
away  for  the  larger  orders  now  have  112  pages  instead  of  128 
pages.  These  are  two  of  the  items  that  Uncle  Jacob  is  buying 
for  less  money  than  you  were  paying. "  "Did  you  count  the  pages?" 
"Monroe  did.  He  filled  one  of  the  older  ones  with  Confederate 
postage  stamps,  and  complained  about  the  new  one,  even  tho  it 
had  been  a  Purim  present."  "Your  sweet  Mother  does  love  to 
spoil  her  children." 

In  those  days  the  children  felt  responsible  for  their 

parents.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Moses  and  Ceasar  Cone  to 

provide  a  life  of  leisure  for  their  Father,  and  of  comfort  for 
their  Mother. 
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In  ]8?8  Herman  Cone  was  fifty  years  old,  his  oldest  son, 
Moses  H.,  was  twenty-one,  and  his  youngest  child  was  born  and 
named  Frederick  W.  The  partnership  with  brother-in-law  Jacob 
Adler  was  dissolved  and  the  inventory  transferred  -on  July  24- 


on  the  books: 

$45,285.27 

to  Herman 

3,137.20 

to  Moses 

1,514.64 

to  Ceasar,  22  months  younger  than  M.H. 

The  following  year  the  profit  division  reads: 


H.  Cone 

$  26,342.74 

M.H.C. 

4,390.46 

c.c. 

4,390.46 

Then  and  thereafter  we  find  an  equal  partnership  between  M.  H. 
and  Ceasar  in  their  business  enterprises.  This  endured  for 
thirty  years,  when  Moses  died  nearly  six  months  after  his 
fifty  first  birthday. 
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M-H  C'r  f/ut 

In  1884,  cloven  years  from  the  time  of  thi-r  expedition, 

A 

Moses  and  Ceasar  retired  their  Father  on  a  guaranteed  income 
of  .1510,000  a  year,  which  was  about  twice  as  much  money  as  he 
needed  to  support  his  comfortab1 e  style  of  living  in  Baltimore. 
In  1893  this  income  was  doubled.  But  a  feature  of  this  family's 
life  was  the  flow  of  rifts.  In  1882  the  parents  were  riven 
a  vacation  trip  to  Germany,  and  Helen  kept  a  diary.  It 
mentions  presents  for  everybody,  a  generous  contribution  to 
the  Synagogue,  and  "Monday  July  24-  Did  some  shopping,  Papa 
treating  me  to  diamond  earrings..."  Each  member  of  this  family 
took  pleasure  in  giving  presents  on  special  and  ordinary 
occasions.  Among  themselves  and  with  friends  they  were 
openhanded  with  good  quality  things.  Those  diamond  earrings 
each  contained  a  good,  solitaire  stone  of  1.28  carats.  One 
of  them  was  giver,  to  Sydney  by  sister  Etta,  who  had  them  from 
her  Mother's  personal  estate  settlement,  and  Sydney,  Jr.  had 
it  from  his  Father  for  the  engagement  ring  for  Isabel  Frank  in 
1926. 
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Put  we  were  in  the  runrer  of  1873  on  Hoses  Cone"?  first 
business  trip  to  sell  groceries  for  Cone  f.  Adler.  Because  of 
the  time  limit  they  had  set  themselves ,  they  did  not  stop  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  to  visit  Helen's  Cuggenheimer  family  there.  The 
store  that  had  been  started  there  in  18^0  by  Nathaniel 
Guggenheimer  (n-300U,  Helen's  Uncle)  had  been  recovering  from 
the  war  years  under  the  energetic  management  of  Max  Guggenheimer 
"Junior"  (D-2012,  Helen's  cousin).  Newspaper  accounts  tell  us 
that  after  the  war  between  the  states,  prices  declined  v/ith 
little  interruption  until  18?9»  Many  of  Max's  business  ideas 
were  later  adopted  by  the  Cones,  but  in  1873  the  Cones  were 

# 

intent  on  increasing  the  number  of  customers  they  could  sell  in 
the  Carolinas. 

Being  intent  upon  the  development  of  more  outlets  for 
all  manner  of  merchandise,  an  important  number  of  stores  would 
be  the  mill  commissaries.  V/e  have  at  hand  a  list  of  mills  in 
Alamance  County,  North  Carolina,  on  which  Moses  was  sure  to 
have  called,  and  this  is  an  opportune  place  to  introduce  the 
men  and  their  mills  as  reported  more  fully  by  Julian  Hughes  of 
Burlington,  N.  C. 
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Summary  of  Julian  Hurhes  '  book: 


(Cony  in  nosresion  of  £0  i.l.  Holt, 
in  Green? boro,  iu  Co) 

w  \:\‘\V 


In  Alamance  County  the  prime  movers  for  textile  manufacture 
were  Edwin  M.  Holt  (1807-1884)  and  his  sons  Thomas,  William 
and  Lawrence. 


1830  Henry  Humphries  built  a  steam  cotton  factory  in 
Greensboro . 

183?  E.  M.  Holt  and  Carrigan  built  or.  Alamance  Creek: 
"Alamance  Factory". 

1853  E.  M.  Holt  and  Carrican  learned  to  dye  the  yarn 
and  to  weave  plaids. 

1858  E.  M.  Holt  bid  for  Ben  Trollinger °s  Haw  River  Mill, 
willed  it  to  son  Thomas,  who  moved  there  and  built 
the  village  that  the  Cones  replaced  90  years  later. 

In  19^5  Ceasar  Cone,  II,  said  it  was  time  to  eliminate 
paternalism  and  he  wanted  the  Company  to  get  out  of  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  stores,  villages,  schools,  etc. 

In  Haw  River  there  was  no  sewage  system  or  running  water 
in  the  mill  village.  The  old  4-room  bare  brick  houses 
rented  to  employees  for  15^  per  room  per  week.  The 
Granite  Finishing  Company  succeeded,  with  Tabardrey's  help, 
in  acquiring  a  waste  disposal  system  for  the  village, 
sewage  disposal,  running  water,  complete  demolition  of  the 
old  (1858)  housej, and  construction  of  a  modern  manufacturing 
f  ac  i  1  i  ty 
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1865  The  name  M,  Holt's  Sons"  was  adopted. 

Daughter4  Mary  Elis.  married  Capt»  James  K*  Williamson* 
who  joined  the  firm* 

1869  James  organized  J.  Ho  £  <7.  E.  Holt  £  Coo  and  built 
Carolina  Cotton  Mills  upstream  on  Hav/  River.  He 
1 ived  in  what  became  Graham.  Upstream  was  "Company 
Shops"  (of  the  N.  C.  Railroad)  became  Burlington. 

1871  Alamance  Factory  burned  and  rebuilt. 


Candle  power  was  beinp;  replaced  by  less  dangerous 
kerosene  lamps,  but  the  winter  heat  still  came  from 
v/ood  fires. 


1873  Holt  and  (Dolph)  Moore,  Haw  River  Depot,  were  selling 
the  mill  product.  Moore  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Thomas  Holt. 


1880- 

1.882  James  Holt  built  a  mill,  Glencoe  Cotton  Mills,  for 
his  9  children.  Capt.  Williamson  built  Ossipee 
Cotton  Mills  on  Reedy  Fork,  tributary  of  the  Haw. 

1883  Lawrence  Holt  built  "E.  M.  Holt  Plaid  Mills"  in 
W.  Company  Shops  (Burlington).  W„  A.  Erwin,  his 
brother-in-law,  was  Secretary-Treasurer. 

1870  George  Swepson  established  "Falls  Neuse"  at 

Swepsonville .  He  was  an  outsider  and  used  the  Holt 
trade  name  "Alamance  Plaids".  -Was  cleared  of  a 
charge  of  murdering  Dolph  Moore-  was  accused  of 
robbing  the  railroad.  A  man  of  ability,  but  never 
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Georre  Swepson  and  Rosenthall  of  Raleigh  floated 
the  freight  6  m3 1  or,  downstream  from  Haw  River  Depot 
because  the  old  plan1:  road  was  in  such  disrepair.. 
Swepson  charged  no  rent  at  all  for  the  mill  village 
housing  Marketed  the  product  thru  J.  C.  Cassard  Co., 
a  large  wholesaler  of  -altimore.  Shortly  after  the 
mill  started.  Gov.  Holden  declared  Alamance  &  Caswell 
Counties  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  sent  an  armed 
force  under  Col.  Kirk  to  establish  order.  The  Hughes 
account  interprets  "order"  to  mean  "prevent  the  Ku 
Klux  from  keeping  the  negroes  and  poor  whites  from 
voting  for  Gov.  Holden"...  At  this  time  Swepson  was 
paying  $1.80  a  week  for  mill  labor,  many  of  his 
employees  coming  off  farms  East  of  Raleigh  "ravished 
by  Sherman #s  Army  as  it  moved  into  Raleigh  from 
Goldsboro". 

1880  Cora  Mill  built  in  Haw  River. 

1886  Walter  &  Edwin  Holt,  Samuel,  James  H.  Jr.,  Robert, 

William,  Ernest  were  the  7  aons  of  James  (1833-1897)* 
|The  E.  M.  Holt  now  living  in  Greensboro  cannot  tell 
us  much  that  is  constructive  about  the  present 
generation  of  the  Holts.  What  they  inherited  were 
small  mills  with  small  rooms  in  steep  valleys,  now 
completely  obsolete^ 

Walter  &  Edwin  built  Elmira  Cotton  Mills  north  of 
the  railroad.  West  Burlington,  engineered  by 
Lafayette  Holt. 
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1890- 

1891  J?mes,  Jr.  and  Robert  built  Windsor  Cotton  Mills  in 
East  Burlington. 

1892- 

1893  Sam  and  .7m .  built  Lakeside  Mills  (less  than  100  looms 
in  N.  Burlington  to  make  work  shirt  chambray. 

^All  these  mills  appear  on  Cone  Export  &  Commission 
Co.  letterhead  printed  when  the  selling  agency  began 
to  function,  iS^lT] 

Walter  Holt  built  mills  in  Fayetteville  and 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

1844  The  Quaker,  John  Newlin,  built  on  Haw  River  at 
Saxapahaw. 

1883  When  Sv/epson  died,  Rosenthall  went  up  river  to  High 
Falls  and  built  JUANITA,  bankrupt  in  1904,  bought  by 
James  N.  'Williamson  &  Sons,  changed  name  to  HOPEDALE, 
used  warps  made  at  OSSIPEE,  2  miles  away. 

The  Swepsonville  "Falls  Neuse"  mill  burned  twice, 
v/ as  rebuilt  twice;  both  original  mills  were  all 
timber:  then 

1893  Swepson's  niece,  Virginia  McAden,  owned  the  property, 
and  an  able  husband  Ashby  L.  Baker  rebuilt  with  brick 
The  "Cleveland  Panic"  of  1893  created  widespread 
unemployment .  Mills  paid  in  script,  charged  no  rent, 
gave  credit  at  their  store. 
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Baker's  wife  died  in  1893  ana  he  changed  the  name  in 
her  honor  to  "Virginia  Cotton  Mills".  In  1906  it 
contained  $04  looms,  14,212  spindles,  electric  motors 
and  was  "almost  or  large  as  Aurora  Cotton  Mills  of 
Burlington".  In  1933  Lynn  3.  .’/illiamson  etal. 
reorganized  the  firm  adding  twisters  and  jacquards, 
later  some  pick-and-pick  looms. .. 

1883  Lafayette  Holt  built  Lafayette  Mills  on  his  brother- 

in-law  Geo.  W.  Anthony's  land  in  Burlington.  Lafayette 
Holt  seems  to  have  been  a  cousin  and  a  knowledgeable 
engineer  but  without  a  sense  of  merchandising.  His 
mill  soon  v/as  bankrupt.  R.  J.  Reynolds  of  V/inston 
(he  started  his  tobacco  factory  in  1874)  bid  in  the 
mill  for  $12,040  and  sold  it,  a  year  later,  to 
Lawrence  S.  Holt  for  $17,000. 

£lt  should  be  noted  that  President  Hayes,  inaugurated 
March  1877,  withdrew  the  Federal  Army  of  Occupation  from  the 
southern  states f] 

1882  The  Scotts  built  ONEIDA  in  Graham.  Banks  Holt  bought 
it  in  1887. 

1887  James  Sidney  Scott  built  SIDNEY  Cotton  Mills  near  the 

railroad  depot,  Graham.  (In  1898  his  youngest  son  went 
into  overall  manufacturing.) 
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1880- 

1881  John  Q.  Cant  and  Larry  Davidson  built  Altamahaw  kills 
8  rni1e3  N.  of  Company  Shops  ( Burlington ) »  Davioson 
sold  his  interest  to  Banks  and  Lawrence  Holt# 

1876*  Gant  builds  a  private  telephone  system  in  the  County. 
Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  takes  over  in  1899° 

I878  is  date  of  the  Bell  patent.. 

1900- 

1902  Gant  employs  a  negro  agent  secretly  to  buy  the  land  on 
which  the  Glen  Raven  Kill  and  village  was  built  on  the 
railroad,  Burlington  area. 

1903  N.  C.  General  Assembly  passed  fhe  first  child  labor 
law.  It  limited  the  hours,  and  the  age, to  12.  No 
penalties  prescribed.  In  1903  Nannie  Williamson,  age  7> 
went  to  work  in  the  Glen  Raven  Mill  as  a  battery  filler 
on  the  new  Draper  looms,  for  her  Mother  who  was  the 
weaver.  Nannie  became  a  weaver  at  age  12,  married  at 
age  15,  and  retired  at  age  6l. 

1892  The  Holts  built  Pilot  Cotton  Mills  in  Raleigh  and 

Wm.  Holt  was  Manager.  Wm.  A.  Erv/in  built  Erwin  Cotton 
Mills  in  Durham  and  made  the  cloth  for  the  Bull  Durham 
tobacco  bags. 

1899  Golden  Belt  Mfg.  Co.  built  to  make  the  tobacco  bag 
cloth  and  Erwin  changed  the  mill  to  denim. 
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To  follow  these  mil  ]r  into  the  period  of  the 
depression  of  the  1930s  is  another  projecto  A  general 
principle  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  have  been  looking 
at  a  "period  of  scarcity",  in  which  the  requirements  of 
the  consumer  were  quite  different  from  the  present 
"period  of  abundance"  in  this  country*  And  until  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  other  acts  of  1933 
et  seq.,  there  was  no  legal  floor  under  wanes,  no  support 
for  cotton  price  to  the  farmer,  no  crop  limitation,  no 
overtime  or  double  time  or  paid  holidays  in  the  southern 
textile  industry;  and  these  changes  have  made  the 
industry  of  the  Holt-Scott-V/ill  iamson-Gant-Swepson  era 
obsolete  «> 

Add  to  the  picture  of  the  times  that  followed 
the  Civil  7/ar  these  curious  (but  not  obsolete)  political 
activities : 
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An  offer  to  lease  '/'Ll  /ioJ^ 

thr  I  i ne  fiont  Greensboro  to  Charlotte  was  made  by  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  Company.  This  oiler  was  reported  upon  unfavorably 
by  a  committee  of  stockholders  to  which  it  was  referred,  and  hence 
no  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  to  consider  it.75 

FIX. ILLY,  TIIE  LEASE 

Negotiations  between  the  two  companies  continued  for  about  a 
year,  however,  until  finally  the  directors  of  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  Company  entered  into  a  formal  agreement  to  lease  the 
entire  line  of  the  company  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
Company.  This  lease,76  dated  September  11,  1S71,  recited  section 
19  of  the  act  incorporating  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company, 
which  provided  that  the  company  might,  when  it  saw  fit,  “farm 
out”  the  right  of  transportation  over  said  road.77  It  recited  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  approved  July  1 1,  1870,  author¬ 
izing  the  Richmond  and  Danville  to  acquire  any  connecting  rail¬ 
road  by  lease,  and  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Company  dated  July  11,  1S71,  whereby 
the  president  of  that  road  was  authorized  to  contract  for  a  lease 
of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  The  entire  line  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Railroad  was  leased  for  a  period  of  30  years  commencing 
September  11,  1S71,  at  a  rental  of  5260,000  per  annum.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  lessee  agreed  to  pay  all  taxes  up  to  310,000  per  annum  on 
the  property.73 

The  destiny  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  had  been  decided 
long  before,  when  its  survey  had  been  so  located  as  to  withhold 
from  it  the  definite  and  determining  characteristics  of  an  east  and 
west  transportation  route.  In  1871,  the  active  management  and 
operation  of  this  great  economic  hybrid  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  state  which  had  built  and  owned  it  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
corporation  which  would  use  it  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
its  own  judgment,  as  a  part  of  a  huge  transportation  system  draw¬ 
ing  in  trallic  from  all  parts  of  the  Southern  Piedmont  district  to 
deep  water  terminals  on  the  James — the  very  thing  which  the  pro¬ 
jectors  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  system  had  feared  most 
and  tried  hardest  to  guard  against.  Thus  arc  the  economic  sins 
of  one  generation  visited  upon  the  children  of  another. 

7tSen.  Hoc.  No.  27,  op.  cit.  p.  12. 

,6Tlic  lease  is  given  in  full  in  Sen.  Doc.  No.  27,  1871-72,  pp.  47-57. 

"laws  of  N.  C.,  1848-49,  ch.  S2,  p.  13S,  sec.  19. 

7sHow  completely  tins  lease  disrupted  the  plans  for  a  state  system  is  in¬ 
dicated  l>y  the  fact  that  the  legislature  shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  lease 
enacted  the  so-called  free  railroad  act,  allowing  unrestricted  incorporation 
of  railroad  companies.  Public  Laws  of  N.  C.,  1871-72,  ch.  138,  p.  186. 
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Chapter  X 

TUP  NORTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD:  Concluded 

Tu.  year  1871,  during  which  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  was 
leased  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  was  one 
of  great  political  turmoil  in  North  Carolina.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  and  contest  over  the  lease,  both  before  and  after 
it  was  executed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  appointed  William  \V.  Holden 
provisional  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  iSoa.  Holden  was  de¬ 
feated  for  the  office  in  1S66  by  Jonath  m  Worth,  who  was  elected 
on  a  conservative  ticket.  In  1868  Holden  was  elected  governor, 
but  the  Democrats,  securing  control  of  the  legislature  in  1870, 
promptly  proceeded  to  impeach  him.  Lieutenant-Governor  Tod  R. 
Caldwell  served  out  the  remainder  of  the  term  and  was  elected  him- 
self  in  his  own  right  to  the  office  in  1872.  Both  Holden  and  Cald¬ 
well  were  Republicans.  The  legislatures  of  1870-71  and  1871-72 
were  both  controlled  by  the  Democrats.1 

THE  HP P0I.\'  TMEX  T  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Democratic  legislature  of  1870-71,  which  impeached  Gover¬ 
nor  Holden,  was  extremely  distrustful  of  the  integrity  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government  and  jealous  of  the  governor’s  power 
to  make  appointments  to  the  controlling  bodies  of  the  corporations 
in  which  the  state  held  stock.  Accordingly,  the  legislature  proposed 
to  take  that  power  away  from  the  chief  executive  and  lodge  it  in 
its  own  hands.  Notwithstanding  the  facts  that  the  constitution  of 
1868  had  given  the  governor  power  to  appoint  all  public  officers, 
and  that  an  act  of  March  24,  1870,-  had  given  him  authority  to 
appoint  the  state’s  proxy  and  directors  in  any  corporation  in 
which  the  state  was  a  stockholder  prior  tu  the  adoption  of  that 
constitution,  the  legislature  pas>ed  an  act  on  April  6,  1871, 3  taking 
out  of  the  governor’s  hands  the  right  to  appoint  the  state’s  directors 
in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company.  This  action  was  taken 
after  Holden’s  impeachment,  but  while  the  directors  previously 
appointed  by  him  were  still  holding  office.  Under  authority  of  this 

'For  a  full  Jiscussion  of  the  politics  of  she  reconstruction  pcrioJ  in  .North 
Carolina  reference  is  made  to  Hamilton,  Rrconitruction  in  North  Carolina, 
New  York,  1914. 

‘Public  Laws  of  N.  C.,  1W-70,  ch.  1 12,  p.  1  v<?. 

•Public  Laws  of  N.  C.,  1  cs 70-7 1 ,  tli.  2S3,  p.  417. 
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law  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the  speaker  of  t lie  House  ap¬ 
pointed  state’s  directors  to  go  into  office  in  July,  1S71 ,  at  the  time  of 
the  regular  meeting  of  stockholders. 

The  governor  naturally  thought  this  action  an  invasion  of  his 
rights.  The  language  of  the  Greensboro  Patriot  may  have  been 
somewhat  too  violent,  but  it  is  indicative  of  the  conditions  follow¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  above  act:  “Here  came  a  clash;  the  Governor 
claiming  that  such  a  law  was  an  infringement  of  his  lawful  powers, 
and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  encroach  on  the 
gubernatorial  domain,  and  soundly  swore  he'd  ‘see  ’em  d — d  be¬ 
fore  he’d  yield’.”*  On  June  29,  lb71,  Governor  Caldwell  appointed 
eight  men  as  state’s  directors,  to  go  into  office  when  Holden’s 
board  should  retire  at  the  time  of  the  stockholders’  meeting  two 
weeks  later.5  Only  three  of  the  eight  men  on  Holden’s  board  were 
reappointed  by  Caldwell.® 

T1IE  STAFFORD  SUIT 

There  were  thus  two  boards  authorized  to  take  charge  in  July. 
On  July  3,  1871,  ten  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  stockholders’ 
meeting,  one  Joseph  B.  Stafford  entered  plea  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Edward  J.  Warren  and  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  president  of  the 
Senate  and  speaker  of  the  House,  respectively,  and  their  appointees 
from  taking  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Stafford,  who 
was  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  and  who  owned  nine  shares  of  North 
Carolina  Railroad  stock,  swore  out  his  plea  in  Baltimore  and  ad¬ 
dressed  it  to  Hugh  L.  Bond  and  George  W.  Brooks,  judees  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina.7  Judge  Bond  served  notice  on  the  defendants 
that  a  motion  to  enjoin  had  been  made.  No  injunction  was  issued 
at  that  time,  however,  a  preliminary  hearing  being  ordered  for  a 
later  date.® 

News  of  Stafford’s  plea  for  an  injunction  greatly  antagonized 
the  Democrats,  who  stood  on  the  side  of  the  legislature.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  Judge  Bond  had  actually  issued  the  in¬ 
junction.  There  was  a  wide-spread  rumor  over  the  state  that 
another  injunction  had  been  secured  from  a  state  court,  restrain¬ 
ing  Governor  Caldwell’s  board  from  acting.9  But  this  was  not  the 
case.10  There  existed,  however,  a  well-grounded  belief  that  such  an 

4 Greensboro  Patriot,  Sept.  14,  1871. 

•Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  t he  Lease  of  the  North  Carolina  Rail¬ 
road,  l)oc.  No.  27,  1 S7 1  -72 ,  p.  57. 

*lbiJ.,  p.  8.  7 Raleigh  Sentinel,  July  10,  1871. 

*Raleigh  Sentinel,  July  15,  1871. 

*Greenjboro  Patriot,  July  13,  1871.  Raleigh  Sentinel,  July  17,  1871. 

,#Doc.  No.  27,  1871-72,  pp.  8,  CS,  70. 
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[76  NORTH  CAROLINA  ROAD:  CONCLUDED 

wh.*^ 

DLiifcP^ 

was  likely  to  be  effected  at  any  time.  Hie  let!,  atu  re  r  p  esc  S 

■be  Democratic  party,  «*  ^^n  of’  the  Tease 

lican  party  was  thought  *  ,  Mature  to  try  to  appoint 

was  one  consideration  causing  ^  Jc  apparenlly 

the  state  s  directors.  Ill  p.  point  another 

foi'ed  by  Sta, lord's  plea or^. an  .nj»»  -  A.  P  ^  contcm. 
injunction  was  secured  irom  a  state  juuQ 

plated  leas  STOCKHOLDERS'  MEET  ISC,  1S71 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  tangle  of  injunctions  that  stock¬ 
holders  came  together  for  their  annual  meeting  in  ^ns 
i  l  n  1K71  The  talk  about  injunctions  was  so  rife  >  > 

Its  L  fhl^nS  an  inextriAblc  meddle.  A.'P-mb-o  one 

\VaTren'a’iiVjCarvis7n7thclilr  'appo’in7esll\yere’tTioughl  ^  a7cald- 

isssisisa 

to  continue  to  hold  oince  umn  .  J  f  ...i,nin  there  were 

straightened  ou,.»  A  Da  %  Rufus  Bar- 

SaiJ  “  :;a  WCR  'Tfye  m  d  w  io  S  a  large  number  of  proxies, 
S’d  to  prc'vcnt  a  feting  of  the  stockholders  by  refusing  to  re- 

P°A  'nuXt?  StocuXi'me.  at  10  o'clock  on  July  13. 

But  no  quorum  was  present  and  the  meeting  adjourned  -At  ^ 

adjourned  to  September  20,  and  all  parties  decided  to  await 

slow  process  of  the  law.11  Q 

t«I,oc.  No.  27,  1871-72.  P.  70.  ”1)uc-  No’  27 *  1871  ?2,  P’ 

mington  Journal,  July  13,  1^71. 
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Tlic  Raleigh  Sentinel,  representing  tiic  Democratic  party,  took 
the  view  that  the-  prevention  of  the  meeting  was  an  act  of  wilful 
conspiracy  of  some  men  to  keep  others  from  exercising  their  rights.1® 
An  investigating  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature  and 
headed  by  John  \Y.  Graham  concluded  that  one  object  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  was  that  the  old  board  might  continue  to  hold  office. 
The  state  was  said  to  have  been  denied  the  exercise  of  its  power 
to  appoint  eight  directors  annually,  “by  the  rings  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  Directors  then  in  office.”17  The  Greensboro  Patriot  took 
a  more  conservative  view,  although  admitting  that  the  prevention 
of  the  meeting  was  “a  bit  of  sharp  practice.”  To  this  paper  the 
injunction  tangle  was  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  action  of 
those  who  prevented  the  meeting.18  The  Patriot,  which  had  always 
favored  the  Danville  Connection,  was  not  opposed  to  a  lease  of 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville, 
thinking  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  take  the  road  out  of 
politics.19 

EXECUTION  OF  THE  LEASE 

During  the  next  two  months  no  move  was  made  on  either  side. 
Neither  the  appointees  of  Governor  Caldwell  nor  those  of  the 
legislature  made  any  attempt  to  take  over  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  old  board  continued  to  function.  “The  next  we  hear 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  directors  got  together  at  Co.  [mpany] 
Shops  last  Monday  night  [September  11,  1871],  and  on  the  strength 
of  a  clause  in  the  charter,  leased  the  road  without  consulting  the 
stockholders  at  all.  The  upshot  will  be,  probably,  some  more  in¬ 
junctions,  some  big  law  suits  and  a  fat  time  for  lawyers.”10  The 
object  of  the  meeting  of  the  directors  on  September  11  was  kept 
strictly  secret.  It  was  not  revealed  to  the  public  at  all,  but  was 
made  known  to  some  of  the  directors  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 
The  movements  of  the  board  were  thus  veiled  in  order  to  prevent 
the  lease  being  enjoined  by  the  courts.  The  former  injunction 
forbidding  the  execution  of  the  lease  had  been  withdrawn  prior 
to  September  11. ;1  At  the  meeting  Governor  Bragg  was  present 
as  counsel  for  the  Richmond  and  Danville.  Upon  motion  of  George 
W.  Welker,  the  lease  was  agreed  to  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
four  private  and  five  state’s  directors  present.92 


,lRaleigh  Sentinel,  Julv  15,  17,  1871. 

17 Doc.  No.  27,  1 S 7 1  -72,  pp.  7,  8. 

"Creentboro  /’iitriot,  July  H,  20;  Sept.  14,  1871. 
''‘Greensboro  1‘utriut,  July  15,  1 S7 1 . 
t0Greensboro  I'ctriot,  Sept.  14,  1871. 

J,Doc.  No.  27,  1 S 7 1  -72.  pp.  4,  70,  et  passim. 
JiDoc.  No.  27.  1871-72,  pp.  3,  4,  58,  59. 
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Tn  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  in  ]97?  the  principal 
industry  wan  distilling.  A  Grandfather  of  Becky  Davis  iviorri? 
(wife  of  Cone  Mills  Corporation *r,  current  President),  Mr.  0.  D. 
Davis,  war.  head  of  the  bank  there  following  his  father,  0.  B. 
Davis.  A  minister  named  Murdock  was  trying  to  stir  up  interest 
in  a  cotton,  mill  for  Salisbury.  The  subject  was  much  in  the 
air,  and  all  that  was  needed  was  money.  Anybody  from  the  North, 
even  as  shallow  a  north  as  Baltimore,  was  a  potential  investor 
and  would  have  been  welcomed  by  leaders  of  the  town's 
commercial  enterprises.  It  was  ten  years  before  that  mill 
was  operating  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  Rev.  Murdock  studied 
textiles  and  ultimately  was  brought  to  Greensboro  by  Ceasar  Cone 
as  a  mill  superintendent . 


Travel  v/as  by  train,  but  both  train  and  road  were  badly 
deteriorated  by  war, and  "recons true tion"  that  had  no  Marshall 
Plan  financing;  the  devastation  of  those  years  passes  our  belief. 
The  burning  of  Atlanta  is  famous,  and  Sherman's  March  is  far  from 
forgotten,  but  there  were  other  raiders  equally  destructive. 

In  an  account  of  George  Stoneman's  cavalry  we  learn  that  in 
December  1864  he  made  a  raid  with  considerable  success  into 
Southern  Virginia,  later  operating  in  East  Tennessee  and  the 
Carolinas  in  cooperation  with  Sherman.  It  was  the  loot  and 
burn,  scorched  earth  cooperation  and  5>toneman  emerged  a  hero 
with  a  magnificent  estate  near  Los  Angeles.  For  the  noor  devils 
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whose  property  ani  livelihood  had  been  destroyed  so  effectively 

there  was  a  rebuildjn-  job  of  incredible  magnitude  to  face. 

Furthermore,  the  politics  o'-  the  south  was  bedeviled  by 

occuoation  and  Federal  confusion  until  President  Hayes  with- 

Jru»- 

drew  the  Army  after  March  Id??.  You  miaht  entertained  by 
the  efforts  of  a  legislature  to  build  and  run  a  railroad  in 
North  Carolina,  and  perhaps  you  will  conclude  that  matters 
that  are  run  badly  today  have  in  times  past  been  much  worse. 

It  was  these  conditions  that  Moses  Cone  observed  and  diagnosed, 
and  he  guided  the  mending  of  the  economic  ^fabric  with  the  help 
of  many  1  ike-minded  men. 
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In  the  course  of  the  development  of  this  history, 
we  find: 

1.  That  Herman  Cone  sold  wholesale  groceries  and 
related  products  in  Virginia,  the  Caro] inas ,  and 
East  Tennessee,  out  of  Baltimore,  beginning  in  18?0. 

2„  He  was  assisted  by  his  sons  Moses,  Ceasar,  Monroe, 
and  Sol,  and  they  became  active  at  age  16,  which 
was  when  they  graduated  from  High  School  in  Baltimore. 

3.  Their  good  customers  were  the  mercantile  stores  that 
were  to  be  found  in  the  mill  villages,  operated  by 
the  mills. 

4.  The  wholesale  grocery  business  furnished  most  of  the 
capital  for  the  Cone  Export  &  Commission  Company  when 
Moses  H.  &  Ceasar  Cone  organized  it  in  1890  as  a 
selling  and  finance  agent  for  southern  cotton  mills. 

5.  The  customers  of  Cone  Export  were  the  mills  on  which 
the  Cones  had  been  calling,  and  the  backbone  of  the 
new  sales  agency  was  the  Alamance  County  group,  and 
the  Edwin  M.  Holt  family  and  connections. 


Gerald  Johnson  wrote  about  the  condition  of  the  South  after 
the  Civil  War  had  collapsed  its  agrarian  economy:  "...people 


were  urged  to  take  stock  in  the  mills  for  the  town's  sake. 
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for  the  noor  people's  sake,  and  for  Lhc  south's  sake"#  But 
southern  economic  history  '.‘.'as  highlighted  by  lack  of  planning. 
The  success  Gone  Export  was  due  fundamentally  to  its 
intelligent  control  of  the  production  of  the  mills  it 
reDresented.  The  merchandising  arm  instructed  the  production 
arm  what  products  to  make,  how  much  of  each,  and  to  what  quality 
standard.  Whenever  the  merchandising  arm  faltered  in  this 
responsibility,  the  entire  fabric  market  weakened  and  suffered 
with  gluts  and  shortages,  feasts  and  famines#  Another 
important  element  was  the  effective  monopoly:  an  effective 
majority  of  the  spindles  and  looms  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  Cone  Export  &  Commission  Co#,  Inc. 
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The  Asheville  interests  and  the 
developed  durinr  this  reriod  or 


Knoxville  (.Shields)  interests  were 
the  mid-seventies • 


H.  Cone  v  Sons  re 

cords  show  some 

of  the  a< 

c  t  i  v 

ities 

Notes  illustrated 

below  still  e>:i 

s  t : 

Charleston,  K.C. 

i.ov .  n,  ]°°? 

1 52*70 

"one  day 

Winston,  N.  C. 

Coo.  2,  1884 

38.00 

li 

Point  Couth,  7a. 

bay  22,  1884 

. 

•  • 

f'ooresville,  M.C. 

pec.  17,  1 8  °  n 

105.00 

30 

days 

Shelby,  N .  C. 

Feb.  21,  1884 

118.15 

3^ 

.•7  60 

Lenoir,  N.  C. 

bay  26,  18°4 

127.50 

60 

days 

«• 

•  • 

80.00 

30 

days 

Gold  Hill,  N.  C. 

rch.  5,  1884 

30.50 

day 

Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Dec.  19,  lq94 

1^3.30 

60 

days 

ft 

ii 

175.00 

30 

days 

Poone,  N.  C. 

Aug.  1,  1899 

127.71 

1 

day 

the  times* 


Jette  Robson 
T*  Smith  don 
H.  C.  Johnson 
R  •  i-  •  Goodman  S.  vO  ■ 

.  .  St  . c  ^  - 

Hamilton  <x  ^.cherd 

•  •  tf 

Jno.  P.  Eeatty 
...  .v.  Robertson 

ii 

J.  A.  Crisp 


and  many  others. 


The  largest  number  of  such  notes  are  dated  '89  aiid  '90*  evidence  that 
H.  Cone  &  Sons  v/as  winding  up  its  merchandising  activities. 
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Harry  Herz  mirht  be  F-1055  of  the  genealogy. 
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Cone  '•  Sons  books  show  incone  derived  in  Tennessee 


berir.-'  and  real 

estate  f 

a  Dartnershio 

vith  ,7 

•  -J  •  >^11 

i  e  3  m  . 

rch  9#  1 8°7  in 

i.noxvil 

l  e ,  Ceasar  Cone  si 

ned  a 

draf  t 

on 

Cone  ?  Sons  to  .7 

.  3.  Shi 

elds  1  Co.,  and  on 

March 

13  the 

craft 

reads 


"Al.  r* i  h t.  nay  to  the  order  of  .7.  3.  Shields  Z.  Co. 

‘•1 50. 00-this  beinr  ant.  advanced  by  I...  H.  Cone  to 
Parry  McDaniel  50-  and  J.  Shill  1093  -  Ceasar  Cone". 


The  transactions  in  Asheville  evidently  led  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  by  H.  Cone  Sons  of  Cone's  first  cotton  mill.  These  notes, 
still  extant,  are  all  Ashville  or  Asheville,  N.  C.  headings 
except  The  Huguenot  Mills  dateline  which  is  Greenville,  S.  C. 


April  29,  1887 
Nov.  26,  1887 


Jan.  10,  1888 


3470.00  to  H.  Cone  &  Sons  in  6  months  C.  E.  Graham. 

85,000.00  to  C.  E.  Graham  in  6  mos.  by  Huguenot's 
Fulenwider  Bros.  Endorsed  by  C.  E.  Graham  &  Co. 
and  by  K.  Cone  i.  Sons. 

810,000  to  Fulenwider  Eros,  in  6  mos.  by  C.  E. 
Graham  &  Co.  Endorsed  by  Fulenwider  and  by 
H.  Cone  &  Sons. 


July  13»  1838  A  renewal  of  the  .310,000  note  for  6  months, 

this  one  endorsed  "Payable  to  H.  Cone  a  Sons", 
Fulenwider,  H.  Cone  d  Sons. 

Jan.  13#  1839  A  further  renewal  of  the  same  note.  They  do  not 

mention  interest. 
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Feb.  16,  1889  C.  E.  Graham  &  Co.  promises  to  pay  H.  Cone  &. 

Sons  $1,111.90  four  months  later.  This  looks 
like  interest. 

June  1,  1890  H.  Cone  &  Sons  endorses  a  $30,000.  promise  to 

pay  by  Graham  and  a  second  one  that  appears  to 
be  identical  in  all  details.  One  of  these  has 
written  on  it  "Paid  Jan.  3/91  by  H.  Cone  &  Sons". 

Then  there  are  notes  signed  "The  Asheville  Shoe  Co."  and 
"Graham  Shoe  Co."  and  R.  L.  Graham.  The  -first  of  these  Feb.  18, 
1890  is  for  $13,000.00  and  on  March  28  for  $5#000.00. 


The  following  three  pages  have  pencilled  on  the  back* 

"Copies  of  Chattel  Mortgages  of  J.  K.  Simpson 
Originals  sent  to  H.  C.  &  Sons  October  16/88" 


J.  K.  Simpson 
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Cone  Export  and  Commission  Company 

Moses  H.  Cone,  President  Ceasar  Cone,  Secy.  &  Treas. 

27U  &  276  Church  Street,  New  York 

Beman  to  merchandise  textiles  in  May,  1391 
Selling  for  47  Southern  cotton  mills. 


In  1894  principal  stockholders  were  H.  Cone  &  Sons 

H.  Cone  (1828-1897) 

M.  H.  Cone  (1857-1908) 
C.  Cone  (1359-191?) 

S.  W.  Cone  (1868-1939) 


3008  shares 
1400 
1000 
400 
200 


6008 


out  of  a  total  of  7274  shares,  $363 > 700 . 00 . 


The  rest  of  the  stock  (1266 
the  mill  men  or  the  mills, 
of  Haw  River,  N.  C.  (Section 
£4,350.00;  the  most  outside 


shares)  was  owned  by  employees  and 
For  example.  Granite  Manufacturing 
2,  Page  11)  owned  87  shares  v/orth 
the  Cone  family.  37  mills  bought 


by 

Co . 
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"Baltimore  -  Dec.  3»  1902 

"Miss  Edna  M.  Long,  Care  of  Proximity  Mfg.  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

"My  Dear  Edna,  (0-1154  b.  1896,  now  16) 

"To  prove  my  aporeciation  of  your  nice  letters  1  will  now  answer; 
can  you  realize  that  now  the  phantom  Hop  is  over?  No  doubt  you  and 
all  had  a  good  time?  I  hope  to  receive  a  full  account  of  it  soon; 
from  dear  Uncle  Fred,  your  dear  Mother  and  Uncle  Moses.  I  received 
delightful  letters  last  evening.  The  jewish  people  of  Baltimore 
are  quite  busy  now  with  the  meeting  of  the  jewish  council.  I  have 
a  Miss  Low  of  Chicago  stopping  with  us.  I  like  her,  and  she 
reciprocates-  Yesterday  Kortense  G.  (F-2004)  as  compliment  to  her 
cousin,  Miss  Gertrude  Berg  of  Fhiladephia,  one  of  the  jewish  council 
guests,  had  a  party  of  cousins,  also  three  intended  sister-in-laws, 
Aunt  Claribel,  Aunt  Etta,  also  our  guest,  for  dinner  at  the  Country 
Club.  From  description  they  had  a  fine  dinner  and  a  good  time.  I 
went  with  Aunt  Clara  over  to  Cousin  Albert's  (F-1047)  to  see  his 
Aunt  Mina  '.Veil,  who  was  born  in  my  native  home.  We  had  gone  to 
school  together  as  children.  Her  son,  with  wife,  too  came.  After 
the  busy  time  is  over  I  shall  entertain  them  some.  My  love  to  dear 
aunt,  dear  uncles,  my  darling  Grand-children  and  your  dear  self. 

From  affectionately. 

Your  Grand  Mother." 

(Mrs.  Herman  Cone 
Ceasar  Cone's  Mother) 

She  died  two  weeks  later,  age  64-3/4. 

Ret  The  sister-in-laws: 

F-2004  m.  the  following  month 
F -2011  m.  June  1903 
F-3001  m.  August  1903 

and  there  wore  more  Gu.ggenheimers  available  for  whom  we 
lack  wedding  dates. 
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ii 

If  Uncle  Pernar’.l  hr  J  trier)  his  able  hand  at  tir  s 
descriptive  endeavor,  ho  would  have  started  with  Brother  ('loses » 

T t  was  net  onl''  because  (Vosev  was  the  oldest  in  a  Jewish  family 
that  he  was  the  head  of  it.  1  was  f'our  ycars-and-not-yet-two- 
rr.onths  old  when  Unel.e  Moses  died,  yet  his  personality  impressed 
itself  on  me  as  it  had  on  thousands  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
had  climbed  the  st.eeD  stairways  of  our  Baltimore  home  at  2'j26 

r-$ 

Futaw  Place  only  weeks  berore  his  death  to  pay  my  sickbed  on 

the  third  floor  a  visit,  and  I°ve  always  thought  that  lie  must 

in  many  similar  ways  have  impressed  his  associates,  customers, 

even  h.is  enemies,  with  such  individual  complimentary  interest 

and  attention.  It  must  have  been  ten  years  later  that  I  called 

on  Aunt  Bertha,  Uncle  Moses'  widow,  in  a  hospital  on  Division 

Street  -  quite  a  Ion."  walk  from  our  home  -  and  was  kept  waiting 

in  the  hallway  along  with  another  man,  a  stranger.  When  I  was 

admitted  to  Aunt  Bertha °s  sick  room,  her  first  question  was, 

"Who  is  that  man  in  the  hall?"  I  did  not  know;  we  had  not 

exchanged  a  word.  "Your  Uncle  Moses  would  have  known  all  about 

him  by  now",  she  told  me  with  her  usual  asperity*  I  thought  she 

was  very  pretty  with  her  bright  blue  eyes,  so  direct,  looking 

n 

over  at  rno  from  the  white  pillow. 
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"Cone  Export  and  Commission  Co. 
Southern  Cottons 
?U  <i  76  .vorth  St., 

New  York  L  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  II.  C. _ 

F-IO58  to  F-3  06*  Dec.  16,  1904 

'My  Dear  Sister  Etta 

'Your  two  dear  letters  of  the  24th  &  4th  inst  both  are  at  hand. 

I  am  very  glad  to  ^et  them.  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  rny 
expressions  of  resoect  and  consideration  for  you  ard  my  pride  in 
you  as  a  sweet  refined  young  woman  should  give  you  pleasure.  You 
deserve  all  I  said  and  all  the  pleasure  you  may  have  derived  or 
can  derive  from  my  opinion-  I  find  there  are  so  few  really  high 
toned  sweet  cultured  ladies  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  recognize 
my  sister  as  one  and  I  don't  think  it  will  hurt  her  to  hear  this 
once  in  awhile.  Yes  dear  we  were  all  shocked  and  grieved  at  the 
death  of  dear  Cousin  Albert  (probably  Guggenheimer ) .  He  was  a  high 
toned  gentleman  of  whom  the  family  could  be  very  proud. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  Aunt  Clara  is  trying  to  bear  up  and  is 
comparatively  cheerful.  I  know  albert's  death  was  a  great  blow 
to  her.  Give  her  my  best  love  and  tell  her  to  be  as  brave  and 
cheerful  as  she  can  be  for  the  sake  of  all  those  around  her. 


"As  to  that  preferred  stock  in  the  Cone  Co.  it  is  this  way.  The 
Cone  Co.  earned  20;i  last  year  but  did  not  want  to  pay  it  all  out 
in  cash  and  it  decided  also  to  increase  its  capital  in  the  shape 
of  a  7%  preferred  stock  to  the  extent  of  $350,000-  making  its 
capital  31,000,000  of  common  stock  already  outstanding.  $35°, 000 
of  7/5  preferred  new  stock,  so  it  paid  a  cash  dividend  to  each  old 
stockholder  of  105  and  a  10 %  dividend  payable  in  this  new  7-/0 
preferred  stock.  So  you  as  the  holder  of  $13,000  of  the  old 


common  s  tock  ,vo  t  n  dividend 


in  cash  of  $.1500-  and  $1500  in  thi 
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Tetter  to  Etta  Cone  from  Proth*-'ir>  Moses  12/16/1904 

"rev.*  ?  r  > ■  <  •  •  •  t ,  »  •  .  ro 1 1  i fj  • !  <00  of'  1  o  j  o r "  rn  n 

clock  in  the  Cone  Co.  >1  500  of  the  7.'  preferred  stock.  This 
latter  will  pay  you  every  6  months  . 552. 50  or  .;105»00  a  year. 
Frcferrd  "tcck  moans  a  pref prove,  1  hat  is  the  dividend  in  the 
preferred  stock  must  be  paid  at  the  stipulated  rate  -7/'-  before 
any  dividend  car.  be  paid  on  the  common  stock,  but  after  paying  the 
?:/  al  1  the  balance  of  the  earnings  go  to  the  common  stock.  I 
hope  this  v:5 1 1  be  clear  to  you.  Tt  means  that  you  have  $1500 
more  in  a  7'-  dividend  payinr  security  than  you  had  last  year  and 
are  richer  to  that  extent. 

"Sister  Bertha  A  Jeanette  are  in  New  York  stopping  at  the  Holland 
House-  Just  on  a  lark,  Jeanette  is  there  as  Sister  Bertha's 
guest.  Ceaser  and  I  thought  it  would  be  good  fun  for  the  madams 
to  go  up  there  and  see  the  theatres,  opera,  musical.es  etc.  without 
being  encumbered  with  us  and  having  to  drag  us  around-  and  from 
their  letters  they  are  having  the  time  of  their  lives. 

"There  is  no  nev.-s  here.  All  are  well;  Bernard  seems  to  like  the 
Milling  business;-  Ceasar's  little  boys  are  fine. 

"Hive  my  best,  love  to  dear  Aunt.  Clara  and  all  the  girls  and  take 
much  care  to  my  dear  sweet  sister  Etta,  one  of  the  finest  women 

living. 

"As  ever,  your  affectionate  Brother, 


Moses 
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G-115*  Introduction  to  his  Uncle  Ceasar.  1972. 


When  I  came  to  Greensboro  in  1925»  eight  years  after  Ceasar 
Cone's  death,  the  business  which  had  been  his  principal  interest, 
the  vertical  cotton  mil] -and -sales  organization,  v/as  being  continued 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  lines  that  had  been  worked  out  by 
him.  Moses  Cone  had  drawn  up  the  outline,  I  am  told,  and  Ceasar  had 
filled  in  the  detail.  I  was  able  to  see  the  detail  in  all  its 
splendid  efficiency.  Saul  F.  Dribben  in  sales  and  J.  E.  Hardin  in 
the  manuf acturing,  were  hewing  to  the  lines  that  had  been  so 
successful.  As  I  tended  drawframes  my  first  Friday  in  the  White 
Oak  Kill,  I  saw  the  inspectors  on  their  weekly  inspection  tour. 

One  of  the  active  Cones,  Herman  or  his  Uncle  Julius,  or  Eernard, 
with  General  Manager  Hardin,  mill  superintendent  Tom  Gardner,  and 
department  overseer  Rita  Armfield,  made  up  the  inspection  party 
that  week. 

V/ hat  Ceasar  Cone  had  developed  from  1891  until  1917»  and  in 
full  bloom  in  1925»  was  first  of  all  a  merchandising  organization. 
Staffed  with  young  men  in  New  York's  Worth  Street,  with  a  liaison 
office  in  Greensboro,  Cone  Export  &  Commission  Co.  sold  fabric  on 
contract  for  southern  mills.  It  directed  the  mill's  product  by 
style,  quantity,  and  price;  guaranteed  the  customer  accounts; 
supplied  financing.  This  corporation  was  owned  effectively  by 
Moses  and  Ceasar,  and  (after  1908)  by  Ceasar.  It  "went  public" 
in  195  L  but  effective  controls  remain  in  the  Ceasar  Cone  family  as 
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In  1925  I  was  able  to  see  the  full  flowering  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  south  as  practiced  by  the  patriotic 
entrepreneurs  who  rave  the  problems  their  full  time  and  energy. 

These  men  are  respected  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  they  braved.  What  I  saw  in  Greensboro  was  first  - 
for  55  hours  a  week-  a  cotton  mill  maintained  at  top  condition. 

Next  I  met  the  workers,  men  and  women,  religious,  respecting  their 
jobs  and  their  management.  They  worshipped  the  memory  of  Mister 
Ceasar.  He  had  performed  the  miracle  of  restoring  confidence  to 
their  lives  by  the  exercise  of  a  benign  paternalism. 

What  paternalism  supplied  his  people  included: 

1.  A  roof  over  their  heads.  This  was  most  important  to  the  negroes, 
who  were  given  a  rental  village  of  their  own.  All  rents  were 
$1.00  a  week  for  a  4-room  house. 

2.  Regular  meals  as  a  result  of  steady  work,  convenient  commissaries, 
convenient  credit,  garden  patches,  two  fruit  trees  in  every  yard... 

3.  Community  solidarity.  More  than  a  thousand  homes  were  laid  out 
in  an  orderly  manner,  planted  with  shrubbery,  set  back  from  tree- 
lined  roads.  "Mr.  Ceasar  loved  trees." 

4.  Churches.  "The  Company"  contributed  the  land  and  helped  with  the 
construction.  The  Company  was,  in  reality,  two  companies  during 
much  of  this  pioneer  period:  Proximity  Mfg.  Company  and 
Revolution  Cotton  Mills.  The  Sternbergers  owned  a  lot  of 
Revolution's  stock,  until  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  E.  Sternberger, 
when  her  ownership  was  bought  from  her  heiress  Mrs.  E.  B.  Benjamin. 
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5.  Schools.  The  county  school  system  was  supplemented.  Bernard 
Cone  took  particular  interest  in  the  schools  and  churches. 

6.  Welfare.  Professional  nurses  were  kept  on  a  full-time  basis, 
and  reported  family  problems,  often  directly  to  Mr.  Ceasar. 

7.  Street  maintenance ,  garbage  and  privy  disposal,  hog  feeding 
grounds,  and  a  graveyard. 

With  these  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  entrepreneurs  of 
the  times,  the  leader  became  known  as  an  individual  character  to  his 
employee-citizens.  Mr.  Ceasar  had  been  brought  up  as  a  family  man. 

He  built  his  Greensboro  home  with  several  spare  bedrooms,  expecting 
his  brothers  and  sisters  to  use  his  home  as  their  ov/n.  Jeanette 
acquiesced  graciously,  understandingly ,  having  a  large  family  of 
her  own.  This  attitude  was  evidently  a  part  of  his  nature,  and 
extended  to  his  mill  people,  and  especially  to  the  lowliest  of  them. 

He  enjoyed  extending  a  helping  hand.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
mills'  annual  Fourth  of  July  picnic  at  the  Proximity  Baseball  Park; 
actually,  in  the  spacious  grove  of  oaks  between  the  Park  and  Summit 
Avenue,  almost  across  the  Avenue  from  the  grounds  of  his  own 
Greensboro  home.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  his  memory  would  be 
so  cherished  over  the  years  by  those  who  knew  him,  if  he  had  not 
expended  more  than  picnics,  Christmas  hams,  and  good  jobs  to  his 
people.  It  becomes  clear  that  he  was  one  who  could  love.  His  interest 
in  his  people  went  that  far,  he  felt  a  genuine  affection  for  people, 
which  was  returned.  This  generosity  of  heart  and  mind,  called  "love", 
is  evident  in  the  correspondence  between  members  of  this  family,  and 
has  passed  down  to  a  lucky  few  now  living. 
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The  prooertv  that  Mr.  Ceasar  moved  to  Greensboro  to  develop  had 
been  an  iron  works  in  Civil  'War  times.  It  was  a  lot  of  land,  lying 
close  in  to  the  city  of  several  thousand  people.  The  Proximity  Mill 
began  production  in  1S95»  soon  after  a  severe  money  panic  had 
subsided.  The  mill  made  money  for  its  owners,  as  it  should,  because 
it  had  so  many  advantages,  chief  of  which  was  its  management. 

Mr.  Ceasar  lived  a  quarter  mile  from  his  front  door  to  his  mill 

office  and  so  he  was  right  on  top  of  his  job.  Ke  employed  the  finest 

natural  labor  in  the  world  and  there  was  plenty  of  it.  Before  long 

word  got  around  that  a  job  at  Proximity  was  good  for  life;  discharges 

were  few  and  far  between.  Layalty  grew  into  a  byword,  and,  in  fact, 
became  embarassing  to  management  under  some  circumstances.  The 
Company  engaged  in  extensive  publicity  that  took  many  forms,  aimed 
largely  at  the  customer,  not  at  the  general  public.  At  first  the 
cloth  moved  through  jobbers  or  wholesalers,  under  their  labels. 
However,  Mr.  Ceasar  pioneered  the  jump  over  the  wholesaler ' s  head 
to  the  cutter.  Cone  Export-  (1909-1917  Mr.  Ceasar  was  President 
of  both  Cone  Export  and  Proximity  Mfg. )  made  up  Proximity  weights 
to  use  on  the  cutting  room  tables,  and  stereoptican  pictures  of 
the  White  Oak  manufacturing  processes.  A  paper  cutter  of  sterling 
silver  reads  "1391-1916  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Co.".  Gifts  were 
acquired  in  the  Orient  for  the  many  personal  customer  friends.  A 
story  retold  was  that  Mr.  White,  who  made  denim  in  Vermont,  was 
shown  through  the  White  Oak  Mill  by  Mr.  Ceasar.  "And  v/here  are  your 
finished  goods  warehoused?"  he  asked.  The  reply,  "We  ship  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  finished."  (There  have  been  such  periods.) 
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*’2'Vi  'Vest  7°  Street,  Mow  York  -  May  7,  1895 

"Dear  Uncle  Moses  1  Aunt  Rertha 

"As  1  arn  too  tired  to  write  you  J  have  asked  my  Papa 
to  write  and  request  you  to  come  over  at  10  o’clock 
prompt  Thursday  morning  9th  inst  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  naming  me.  My  dear  Mama  is  very  well  this 
morning  thouch  she  did  say  I  was  a  naughty  boy  and 
disturbed  he-*"  very  much  last  night.  With  much  love, 

Your  affectionate  Nephew, 


Herman  Cone, 


Jr,"  (G-1150) 
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LlkjU  G.usi  -  '”2. 

Ceasar  Cone  1859-1917 

/r  /C'V| 

My  father  died  in  1917  while  I  was  a  freshman  at  U.N.C.  and 
my  memory  of  him  remains  quite  vivid.  He  was  a  calm  and  kindly 
man  with  a  keen  mind  and  a  delightfully  dry  sense  of  humor.  He 
had  the  family  ability  to  take  quick  cat-naps  and  I  recall 
numerous  occasions  when  he  would  doze  off  in  the  late  evening 
in  his  favorite  chair  -  the  reading  lamp  ablaze,  the  room  full 
of  talkative  people  -  with  the  evening  paper  open,  unread, 
spread  across  his  face  shading  his  eyes.  His  was  a  handsome 
face  with  neatly  trimmed  moustache.  He  was  neat  and  meticulous 
in  his  dress.  He  patronized  the  best  tailor  he  could  find  in 
New  York;  his  shirts  were  also  custom  made,  but  his  sense  of 
economy  would  not  permit  him  to  purchase  expensive  neck  ties. 

His  neck  was  short  and  his  chin  whiskers  soon  frayed  the  neck  ties 
he  wore.  He  had  issued  a  "ukase"  to  his  wife  not  to  pay  more 
than  50C  for  a  neck  tie. 

He  frequently  teased  my  Mother  in  a  kindly  manner.  She 
was  rather  a  prosaic  type  and  I  am  sure  she  frequently  mis¬ 
understood  his  witty  sallies.  She  had  come  into  a  handsome 
inheritance  (for  that  day).  Her  father  had  died  in  1894, 
just  a  few  months  before  they  were  married  in  New  York. Her 
property  went  into  the  capital  structure  of  the  business  and 
came  in  handy  when  the  first  mill  venture  (Proxmi ty ) was  under 
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just  as  easy  to  marry  a  rich  girl  as  a  poor  one  -  though  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  added  the  phrase  "that  kind  of  money 
usually  costs  a  man  more  than  6%  interest." 

My  Mother  was  the  disciplinarian  in  the  family.  If  there 
were  punishments  to  mete  out  to  any  of  the  three  sons,  she 
performed  the  duty  and  on  occasion  applied  the  lash  -  usually 
the  back  side  of  her  hair  brush.  My  father  supplied  our 
weekly  allowance,  which  in  my  case  amounted  to  25C  until  I 
entered  high  school  —  when  it  was  upped  to  $1.00  per  week. 
Every  Saturday  night  he  would  dig  into  his  poc*ket  and  extract 
a  quarter  and  hand  it  to  me  with  the  admonition  that  I  put  5C 
of  it  in  my  piggy-bank  and  only  spend  20C  for  suckers  or 
licorice  sticks.  Everytime  the  piggy-bank  deposit  reached 
one  dollar,  my  father  helped  me  empty  the  nickles  and  he 

I 

would  then  deposit  a  dollar  in  the  Textile  Bank  and  return 
to  me  the  bank's  pass  book  with  all  deposits  annotated.  I 
believe  $12.00  was  the  maximum  amount  this  account  ever 
reached.  During  my  high  school  days,  he  opened  a  checking 
account  for  me  and  each  month  he  would  help  me  check  my 
expenditures  and  my  bank  balance.  He  was  meticulous  in 
the  prompt  payment  of  monthly  bills  and  insisted  that  I 
always  pay  my  own  small  accounts  promptly  at  the  end  of 
each  month.  I  was  ofttimcd  twitted  in  a  gently  manner  for 
inaccurate  or  careless  handling  of  the  records  on  my  check 
i<^^^^^^M[>1j^^jji^^j^j__^j^Q_t;e__a__$j_j_QQ__che5-k  for,  cash  I  was  suppo s cd 
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to  enter  the  purpose  for  the  withdrawal. 

At  times,  he  could  become  aroused  over  family  matters.  I 
recall  one  such  instance  back  in  1917  at  the  start  of  World  War  I. 

It  seems  that  his  sister,  Dr.  Claribel  Cone,  was  doing  medical 
research  and  art  collecting  in  Munich  at  the  time  we  entered  the 
war  against  Germany.  He  had  contacted  all  his  political  connections 
in  Washington  and  he  had  many  friends  in  President  Wilson's 
administration  in  an  effort  to  arrange  for  her  return  to  the 
States  with  the  American  diplomatic  Corps  in  their  private  train. 

He  nearly  "hit  the  roof"  when  he  was  informed  that  she  had 
refused  this  courtesy.  The  reason  for  her  refusal  was  that  she 
was  not  permitted  a  private  compartment  on  the  train  for  her  ample 
person  nor  space  in  the  baggage  car  for  her  10  to  15  trunks.  She 
would  not  change  her  habits  just  because  of  a  World  War  and  she 
sat  out  the  war  in  her  Munich  hotel  with  her  many  trunks,  and  did 
not  return  home  until  after  the  war  ended. 

I  recall  as  a  small  boy  one  instance  of  his  very  sage  advice 
to  me  and  my  older  brother  Herman.  It  seems  Herman  had  asked  him 
for  some  instruction  on  how  a  business  man  should  conduct  himself 
and  how  he  ran  the  mills  in  Greensboro.  His  advice  to  us  was  that 
the  first  thing  a  business  man  should  remember  was  that  once  an 
agreement  or  a  contract  was  made,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
see  that  the  agreement  was  carried  out  to  the  letter  -  even  though 
it  might  hurt  or  might  cause  monetary  loss. 
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He  had  two  other  expressions  which  I  will  always  recall  - 
he  often  expressed  them  both.  When  people  expressed  the  usual 
business  man's  antipathy  toward  taxes,  he  said  he  considered 
himself  lucky  that  he  had  the  money  to  pay  them  with.  The  other 
expression  will  apply  today  as  it  did  back  in  the  early  1900' s. 
i.e.  "You'll  never  grow  broke  taking  a  profit." 

I  recall  one  other  instance  of  his  very  sound  business 
sagacity.  It  seems  that  one  of  my  Mother's  uncles,  to  wit 
Henry  Siegel  of  the  then  well  known  department  store  Siegel 
Cooper  &  Company,  was  in  business  difficulties  -  the  firm  failed 
and  later  Mr.  Siegel  served  a  jail  sentence.  Some  of  the  New  York 
lawyers  and  bankers  were  at  our  home  in  a  effort  to  get  my  father 
interested  in  an  attempt  to  bail  out  the  business  and  keep  it 
alive.  The  papers  and  statements  were  all  spread  out  over 
the  top  of  our  pool  table.  My  father  made  the  facetious 
remark  that  he  wasn't  worried  about  the  liabilities  side  of 
the  balance  sheet  -  he  felt  sure  they  were  all  100%  good  - 
but  he  doubted  the  same  applied  to  the  figures  listed  on  the 
asset  side.  His  remark  was  "the  liabilities  are  always  100%". 

I  recall  one  instance  at  Lake  Placid  when  movies  were 
being  produced  in  the  area.  He  was  approached  to  invest  in 
the  venture.  Glowing  pictures  were  presented  to  entice  him 
into  taking  stock  and  the  salesman  was  overly  persistant  in 
urging  that  he  purchase  stock  with  stories  of  fantastic  profits. 
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The  gentleman  continued  to  insist  and  my  Father  finally  became 
irked  and  could  not  get  rid  of  the  fellow.  Finally,  this  was 
accomplished  by  my  father  saying  to  him  -  "Young  man,  I  think 
you  have  a  great  opportunity  here  and  I  am  sure  the  Company  is 
bound  to  be  successful  and  I  would  bo  inclined  to  go  into  the 
venture  but  _I  just  don 1 1  need  the  money" .  The  salesman  departed, 
he  had  no  ammunition  to  counter  act  this  argument. 

He  had  numerous  hobbies  -  he  rode  horseback,  probably  for 
health  reasons  and  to  control  his  weight  and  portliness.  He 
was  an  indifferent  bridge  player,  but  he  loved  the  game.  He 
also  enjoyed  playing  poker  with  friends  and  business  associates 
for  fairly  high  stakes  -  he  invariably  lost  and  I've  been  told 
that  his  curiosity  was  so  strong  that  he  always  "called"  rather 
than  take  a  chance  of  being  "bluffed"  out  of  a  pot.  In  his  later 
years  he  attempted  to  learn  golf,  but  never  really  learned  to  enjoy 
the  game.  In  his  later  years,  he  developed  a  love  of  trout 
fishing.  He  had  rented  the  fishing  rights  on  an  Adirondack 
trout  stream  but  only  lived  through  one  summer  to  enjoy  its 
use.  Fishing  in  the  area  and  on  Lake  Placid  occupied  many  of 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  summer  time.  It  seems  a  shame  that 
he  died  at  the  age  of  57  -just  at  the  time  he  was  beginning 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
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Letter  in  "pidgin"  German  from  Ceasar  Cone  to  his  wife  Jeanette. 

(He  had  a  delightful  sense  of  humor  -  but  was  no  expert  at  speaking 
or  writing  German) 

Bayerischer  Hof 
Munchen 


My  dear  "Chanette"-  < 

tW  v  V.U.-IU.  »  (  C-U... 


June  the  20th  1911 

^  -  I  v*.  O-t  '  K’-'-'.'i 
What  a  day  for  me  and  your  oldest  son!  oi-oi-oi.  I 

was  out  of  bed  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock  and  Herman  C'  (<  io  (  ot  ((* 

stayed  (got  up)  a  few  minutes  later.  Then  we  -  both  of  us  - 

went  to  a  lunch  wagon  and  had  a  very  good  breakfast  -  eggs, 

coffee,  strawberry  preserves,  butter,  bread  -  everything 

was  very  good.  I  ate  four  rolls,  and  Herman  gobbled  up 

more  than  I  did.  The  waiters  were  real  German,  but  the  lunch 

wagon  was  the  same  kind  as  (the  one)  where  we  had  eaten  lunch 

yesterday  afternoon  where  all  (waiters)  were  real  (echte) 


Frenchmen , 


From  Stuttgart  to  Ulm,  the  country  side  was  beautiful 
all  the  way.  We  got  to  Ulm  at  8:15  and  I  sent  you  a  post 
card  -  then  I  had  a  shave  and  a  haircut  and  with  a  very 
fine  automobile  we  drove  to  Altenstadt.  It  was  a  brand  new 
car  and  much  better  than  the  Paris  machine.  The  Chauffeur  was 
a  very  good  man.  The  price  for  the  whole  day  and  to  Altenstadt 
and  back  was  60  marks  ($15.00).  The  road  was  good  and  the 
country  side  beautiful.  We  passed  a  dozen  small  towns  before 
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getting  to  Altenstadt.  First  we  went  by  Cousin  Sophie's,  f  , r( ( ( 

She  lives  in  the  same  house  where  she  lived  when  we  were 

here  six  years  ago.  But  she  doesn't  keep  an  Inn  (Gasthaus) 

now.  She  was  in  bed  when  we  first  got  there.  She  said 

(she  was)  a  bit  sick  with  rheumatism  (Rumatiz) ,  but  was 

soon  up  and  fine  and  had  her  arms  around  my  neck.  Then 

came  her  sister  Mina.  The  women  were  all  (gerveinte  ?)  f  i«''l  (-v* 

L"'  M'Av.t  J- 

r elated  -  and  then  came  her  daughter  Minna  and  brother  f  ICa  v/ 

Moritz  and  nephew  Salo  and  all  the  whole  family  and  all 

the  relatives  (verwandten?) .  She  had  telephoned  for  her 

6  I  c  > ,'L 

daughter  Gertrude,  who  was  at  her  aunt's  in  Kempton  - 
one  and  a  half  hours  journey  by  fast  train.  We  had 
gotten  to  Altenstadt  by  half  after  ten  -  only  an  hour 
from  Ulm.  I  think  it  caused  a  lot  of  excitement  happening 
in  the  family  over  our  eating  lunch  with  Sophie  or  her 


r  i  o  ( f 


daughter  Minna,  who  had  married  her  uncle  Moritz  I 


(Verhenaht?) . .  We  had  already  seen  the  synagogue,  the 
house  where  my  father  was  born,  and  the  felt  shoe  factory 
which  is  new  and  operated  by  Salo  Levy,  the  son  of  Moritz, 
a  very  nice  young  man  27  years  old.  Ke  spoke  some  English, 
When  we  were  last  in  Altenstadt,  Salo  was  in  Munich.  We 
had  lunch  at  Sophie's  -  only  Herman,  I  and  Sophie,  We  had 
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soup,  meat , ( spaet zle ?) ,  asparagus  vinagrette,  stewed  cherries. 
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cake,  mineral  water  and  wine  -  all  was  very  good.  Later  the 
whole  family  came  back  and  we  went  in  the  car  to  the  cemetary 
and  to  the  brewery  on  the  mountain,,  The  wives  all  said  they 
remembered  the  dress  you  had  worn  when  you  were  here  six 
years  ago„  The  day  was  a  little  cold  and  we  took  our 
coffee  and  cake  indoors.  Before  we  were  finished,  in  came 
Gertrude  from  Kempton  with  her  cousin  and  they  had  coffee 
and  cake  also  (in  English) „ 

Four  of  the  crowd  walked  home  around  the  mountain  -  the 
others  came  back  to  Altenstadt  in  our  car.  It  was  four 
o'clock  when  we  had  to  say  adieu  to  all.  Then  we  took 
the  youngest  Minna,  Gertrude  and  Sophie,  the  daughter 
of  old  Minna  in  the  car  and  took  them  all  to  Illertissen, 
a  little  place  5  miles  on  our  way  back.  They  took  the 
train  to  return  home.  They  wished  Herman  and  I  good 
lucK  (gelacht)  -  we  had  a  fine  day  and  many  compliments 
for  you.  And  you  must  come  next  time,  I  think  so  too. 

We  had  a  very  big  rainstorm  (English)  before  we  got 
back  to  Ulm,  but  our  car  was  closed  tight  and  not  a  bit 
of  water  came  in.  We  were  at  Ulm  at  five  o'clock  -  our 
train  was  due  at  7:15.  We  visited  cousin  Wolf,  his  sons 
[Were  in  the  cotton  goods  business  -  one  travelled  and  the 
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other  was  at  home  -  a  very  nice  young  man  with  two  children. 
He  took  us  by  Mamma's,  a  very  friendly  woman  -  a  sister  of 
Sigmund  Rosengart.  She  wanted  us  to  stay  for  supper  and 
take  a  later  train  -  but  we  didn't  stay  over.  The  son  went 
to  the  station  with  us.  On  the  train,  I  slept  one  and  a 
half  hours.  We  arrived  here  around  9:30,  and  found  a  very 
nice  room  with  two  beds  with  the  biggest  feather  covers 
(upper  and  lower)  -  a  good  private  bath-room  -  all  for 
16  marks  per  day  ($4.00)  for  both.  We  went  out-  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  and  drink  and  found  a  very  good  place.  We 
ate  and  drank  beer.  I  wrote  this  letter  over  ray  last 
beer.  As  we  were  coming  back  it  was  raining  hard  so 
we  came  back  in  a  taxi-cab.  I  told  the  driver  to  first 
take  us  to  a  drug  store,  then  take  us  home,  as  we  had 
soap  to  buv\.  When  we  looked  for  the  soap  place,  every 
thing  was  locked  up  (closed) .  The  driver  (coachman) 
then  took  us  back  to  the  Park  Hotel.  It  was  now  twelve 
o'clock  and  we  went  to  bed. 

Goodnight  -  next  time  I  wont  write  you  in  German. 

I  tried  to  reach  your  cousin  Larry  Lissburger  at  home 
but  he  couldn't  see  me. 

With  kisses  for  you  and  the  children  and  your  niece 
and  best  regards  to  Miss  Kerr,  I  am  you  husband  (Mann)  - 
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P.S.  -  Cousin  Sophie  said  if  she  had  known  we  were  coining  to 
Europe  this  summer,  she  would  have  come  back  with  us  as  she 
was  in  the  States  last  summer. 
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Mr*y  H o r  Ocas nr , 


"I  am  sure  you  will  be  surprised  to  boor  from  rr. c? ,  and  ’twill 
orohnblv  bo  a  n-reater  surprise  to  you  that  a^ter  a  Iona  silence 
on  my  part  I  should  write  to  you  just  when  I  want  you  to  do  mo 
a  favor;  that  I  haven’t  to  you  sooner  amounts  to  nothing,  as  I 
am  a  veyy  roor  oorrospondent  and  only  v;rite  when  I  have  to*  1 
have  to  be  in  a  inood  for  writing,  which  does  not  happen  very  often. 
This  is  one  of  the  occasions  when  I  have  to  write.  The  favor  I  ask 
is,  will  you  .let  me  have  five  hundred  ($500.00)  dollars  for  six 
weeks.  I  will  be  very  rrate^rl  to  you  for  the  accommodation ,  and 
will  nay  you  6^  interest  ner  annum.  I  do  net  want  to  co  to  Bessie 
for  this  money,  as  I  would  not  ask  her  to  put  any  more  money  in 
my  business.  Besides  her  money  is  invested.  Now  as  to  my  reason 
for  askin^  this  loan.  I  am  very  busy,  selling  plenty  and  shipping 
plenty  of  poods.  J  am  not  able  to  pet  any  accommodation  at  my 
bank  because  of  our  trouble  on  2lrd  St.  and  requiring  ready  cash 
for  labor,  material,  etc.  (not  blanks  as  1  buy  then  on  credit) 
makes  mo  very  short  at  the  present  moment.  we  have  had  an  unusually 
lony  dull  spell .  ^he  war  talk  and  actual  war  did  hurt  my  business. 
For  May,  which  is  usually  or  always  a  \ery  mood  month  in  sel 1  ins 
pi  ass  for  June  wed  dines ,  was  like  cut  off.  Y/e  did  miyhty  little 
business  that  month.  The  same  in  June,  July  until  the  15th  of 
August.  Our  roods  beiny  a  luxury  of  course  we  had  to  feel  it, 
but  T  had  to  keep  my  hol">  together  and  duriny  the  above  months  J 
worked  up  the  largest  stock  of  cut  class  we  have  ever  had,  but 
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wo  r°  to  he  deliverer!  after  the  1 . th  of  Sept.  Naturally  having  a 
shop  alrnoul  full  of  mon,  v;'  l.h  rj  nun  on  th»-  road,  hue  made  mo  very 
short.  Yo’i  !:nov/  I  yet  my  ylam  from  the  Libby  Glaus  Co»  of  Toledo. 

I  enclose  you  a  statement  of  theirs  showlry  on  the  +‘irst  day  of 
Ceotember  1  owed  them  scarcely  anyth! nr.  J  have  not  as  vet  received 
our  October  statement-.  i  expect  it  daily.  I  have  bouyht  duriny 
the  month  of  October  about  4  or  .^500.00  worth  of  ylasc,  so  you  can 
see  that  I  ov/e  very  little;  for  the  next  four  weeks  I  am  yoiny  to 
be  very  short.  With  the  $500.00  I  ask  you  for,  and  with  the  little 
money  that  is  ccrriny  in,  I  will  be  able  to  yet  alony  nicely.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  me  the  above  favor.  I  will  repay  you 
in  six  weeks.  1  just  yot  a  statement  of  Libby's  a  little  over  a 
year  old,  showing  that  I  owed  Libby  almost  N5»  000. 00  dollars.  I 
buy  from  them  on  ?0  days  time.  The  reason  I  owe  them  less  today  is 
that  my  purchases  were  heavier  in  the  month  of  April  and  May,  and 
duriny  the  dull  spell  I  was.  very  careful  with  my  purchases.  If 
you  can  accommodate  me  I  will  be  very  thankful  to  you. 


•t  hope  Jeanette  and  the  boy  are  well.  7/e  are  all  pretty  well  at 
home.  Harry  yoes  to  public  school,  and  is  doiny  very  nicely.  Give 
my  love  to  Jeanette  and  kiss  Herman  for  me.  Awaitiny  a  reply,  I  am 


Yours , 


Ike.  " 


"Kindly  return  statements . " 


Written  in  pencil-  Reed  on  this  Jan.  1/1904  ^2^0.00 


«• 
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p  V>p  1  — 


Thn  nicturc  the  automobile  sho 


<rettinr  maps  of  root  of  Jor.erboro.  I  found  ^ut  that  the 
population  nor  is  between  700  and  JOO  people  and  I'm.  sure  X  wou.dl 
have  but  at  least  half  of  them  provided  I  had  more  time  and  also 


the  Sulphur  Springs-  a  short  distance 


that  so  ma.rtv  v/ere  no 


out  of  town-  on  an  old  fashion  Camp  Meeting.  One  like  I  was  told 
they  have  been  having  for  years  and  like  those  you  have  no  doubt 
often  attended,  father#  I  hone  the  pictures  turn  out  good  and  if 
so  will  send  you  a  set  as  soon  as  I  have  them  printed#  Now  I'll 


go  into  o  r ew  details  about  my  day  and  tell  you  about  it  as  near 


roach  4:he  proportions  of  a  Magi  la  before  I  get  through  but  here 
roes  at  any  rate. 

"I  left  Johnson  City  at  10:15  this  morning  and  reached  Jonesboro 
a  short  while  ’otor.  After  getting  off  the  train  I  walked  up  to 
Main  Street  and  into  °  drug  store  which  happened  to  be  open#  Got 
into  conversation  with  the  chan  who  was  in  charge  end  asked  him  if 
ho  had  ever  heard  of  the  Cones  or  Adlers.  He  said  they  were  before 
his  tmre  but.  called  an  orderly  gentleman  over  who  he  introduced  as 
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af terror lenmc^  thn+  this  war.  further  down  the  street,  as  vou 
raid,  just  onposife  the  old  Planters  Hotel  v/here  there  is  another 
house  not.'.  And  by  the  v/ey,  an  old  friend  of  yours  is  living  there 
now,  just  for  the  summer  tho,  a  Lr.  Davis  Cc  his  family  from  Knoxville, 
You  know  whoso  son  recently  graduated  from.  University  of  Tennessee 
and  who  sent  you  an  invitation  to  his  graduation.  But  I'll  come  to 
the  Davises  later.  T  may  he  wronrr  about  vour  having  moved  to  the 
other  house  Inter  on  but  that  is  what  the  Chief  of  Fol.ioe  told  me 
and  he  used  to  make  mud  pies  with  you.  Father-  I  thought  he  ought 
to  know.  I'm  eomin^  to  him  rifht  away.  As  I  was  just  saving  I  was 
talking  with  Captain  Smith  when  the  police  force  happened  to  come  in. 
Evidently  looking  around  to  see  what  in  the  world  a  new  person  was 
doing  in  Jonesboro.  He  wore  a  badge  indicating  that  he  was  the 
Chief,  and  I  afterwards  found  out  that  he  was  the  whole  force  and 
handn't  put  a  Jonesboro  citizen  in  jail  for  JO  years.  He  was 
introduced  to  mo  as  Ed  Boyd  and  said  he  remembered  you  well.  As  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do  he  told  me  he  would  show  me  the  places  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  me  and  so  we  started  out.  He  first  pointed 
out  the  snot  whore  the  Cone  pz  Adi  er  store  stood  and  then  we  went  up 
the  sort,  of  alley  or  narrow  street,  up  a  very  steep  made  to  v/here 
the  old  Adler  house  stands.  i  took  snapshots  of  all  these  olaces 


and  hone  they  come  out  O.K. 


'•he  Chief  introduced  me  to  a  Doctor 
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'’February  -/ho  uov1  i  *  ver  if”,  That  house  end  "-f.  o  s  o  f  athcr'  was  Jo  A* 
February  whom  you  no  doubt  ’n i  r  !)•  February  •••■■■■  •  to  1 

more  or  2om  of  •  V'r'oro  vrt.iri  pud  told  mo  h.'  has  ^ee  ^  -to  Creensboro 
on  several  oncer?  run  -,*r»  take  tr sal  men!  e.t.  the  Joel  oy  for  his  "norvos"* 
Ar.d  ns,  he  was  no  frank  about  it  3  have  no  doubt  the t  ho  has  norvos 
at  that.  uov.'ov  ?r  ho  "eemod  to  ho  a  miyhty  pr  ce  chop  and  tool:  me 
around  Inter  after  lunch,  but  J'll  come  back  to  that  and  keep  on 
with  my  story  in  reyji ar  order.  The  Chief  of  Police  then  beyan  to 
te">  1  mo  some  .Jonesboro  history  which  T  jolted  down  in  my  book  and 
which  I  will  in  turn  relate  to  you,  as  it  means  very  little  to  me 
ar  I  don't  know  anyone  concerned.  Jo  V/.  McCall  and  also  VI.  P.  McCall, 

as  well  as  J.  H.  Posarv  are  dead.  The  only  Dosan  left  is  Mr.  Will 

># 

Dosan's  daughter  whose  namo  I  am  not  sure  of-  J.  C«  Smith  who  used 
to  clerk  for  Max  L.  Meyers  is  still  around  and  maybe  the  "Captain" 
Smith  who  I  met  at  first,  but  I'm  not  sure»  Anyv/av,  I  understand 
Meyers  committed  suicide  in  New  York  some  time  ayo.  The  Chief  also 
told  me  that  thero  was  not  a  Jew  left  in  Jonesboro  and  attributed 
the  unproyressiveners  of  the  town  to  this  fact.  He  said  all  of  the 
Jews  moved  to  Johnson  City  or  elsewhere.  As  it  was  about  dinner 
time  T  went  around  to  the  Russell  House  for  dinner,  where  much  to 
my  surprise  I  found  a  letter  from  you  waiting  for  me.  You  had  made 
a  mistake  in  addressing  it  and  had  it  Herman  Cone,  e/o  Colonial 
Hotel,  Jonesboro,  'Penn.  The  proprietor  told  me  that  as  he  was  the 
only  hotel  in  town  the  letter  naturally  found  itself  there.  His 
name  is  Russell,  but  he  has  moved  in  since  your  time,  although 
some  of  his  folks  used  to  live  there.  T  had  an  averaye  dinner 
which  would  compare  most  favorably  with  the  yrub  at  the  hotel  at 
Chapel  Hill,  and  then  set  out  or.  my  r.jyht  r.eciry  once  more  t akin a 
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on  thin  "reour.t.  "’hi"  ir  just  a  little  deviation  to  act  as  the 

seventh  st.v,oich  and  3  *r  on  re rjv  at  once.  After  takinn  a 
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few  pictures  1  net  no  wi  t,h  Hr.  Feb.  once  more  and  v/e  stood  around 
for  awhile  discussing  fishin,T.  Tt  seems  he  is  a  regular  fan  at 
that  sort  of  snort  and  uses  this  as  a  nil  d  sort  of  a  i.eeley  when 
his  condition  warrants  a  less  heroic  treatment  than  the  Greensboro 
method.  He  told  me  that  there  is  good  bass  fishing  not  very  far 
away  and  also  none  rairbow  trout  up  in  the  mountains.  After  awhile 
an  elderly  gentleman  came  along  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 

and  Pro  Feb.  told  me  that  this  gentleman  probably  was  an  old  friend 

of  yours  so  across  the  street  we  went,  a  nd  I  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Chas.  S.  Mason  who  you  mentioned  in  your  letter..  He  seemed 
mighty  glad  to  meet  me  and  inquired  about  you  and  told  me  of 
Cousin  Sam  Adler's  visit  to  Jonesboro  several  years  ago.  V/e  talked 
for  awhile  and  then  he  had  to  run  along,  probably  to  the  Camp 
Meeting.  At  any  rate  he  told  Dr.  Feb.  of  the  places  to  take  me 
end  we  proeecdeo  to  follow  his  instructions,  to  the  letter.  We 
first  went  up  to  S.  Mason's  sister,  who  is  Mrs.  Eva  Mason  Anderson, 
and  who  used  to  go  to  school  with  you  and  Uncle  [ loses.  1  think 
T  understood  her  to  say  that  her  husband  is  deed.  She  introduced 
me  to  a  couple  of  her  sons  who  were  there.  She  also  recalled 
Cousin  Sam's,  visit  and  also  one  of  Uncle  Moses'  visits  some  years 
nso  when  ho  stepped  in  end  spent  an  oven  in  *;  with  them.  Of  course 


overyore  inquired  about  you  and  wanted  to  know  you  were  coning 
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Page  5 

Letter  from  Herron  Core  Ar r •  27,  1  $11 6 


•hoc •J"  '  l  if  .  r  th  •  .  ")j  .  r ,  j0  ,  Fink • 

"Mat "  ’ 1  i  r ;  -  ■  "  j  •'you  t  l  1  y  knew  him  • 

Hp  war*  o’  it  'll  h  C  "  *  •  \  ■  -  r  o  l  i  d  n  *  t  roe  him  ’inti],  o  p  • 

V/o  i;hnn  walked  on  on  the  street  lo  the  mol  where  ihe  Academy 
stands  and  then  turned  heck.  On  our  return  Dr.  Fob.  took  me  into 
a  yard  alone  the  street  and  introduced  me  to  a  Mrc0  Mathis  and  a 
Firs  Dcsan.  now  whet  relation  they  were  to  any  o^  the  Mathises  and 
Do  cars  you  brew  ir  nor''1  +har.  T  car.  ray.  I  didn’t  ret  to  know 
Mrs.  Mathis  v/pi 1  enough  to  find  out  who  she  was  when  Mr.  Davis 
camn  a1  on'1  and  oarriod  me  off  down  to  his  place  which  as  1  said 
before  stands  on  the  snot  where  the  house  used  to  stand  in  which 
you  were  born.  He  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  it  struck  me  they 
were  beth  feeling  most  too  pood  for  aver are  Jonesboro  f^lks, 
especially  Mr.  Davis.  Anyway  ho  seemed  especially  glad  to  see  mo  and 
I  had  quite  a  chat  with  them.  Met  Their  son  who  just  graduated 
from  U.  of  Tenr..  Mr.  Davis  told  me  about  the  note  you  held  on  his 
eldest  con  for  the  year's  subscription  to  his  paper.  Said  he 
still  has  that  note.  Tool:  a  picture  of  Mr.  A  Mrs.  Davis,  their 
son  and  Dr.  Feb.,  and  for  the  third  time  will  say  hope  they  turn 
out  P.K.  Then  we  moved  on  up  the  street  and  stood  around  awhile 
until  we  saw  Mr.  Cox  and  his  sister  return  in  their  automobile 


also  from  the  Camp  Meeting,  and  here  I  left  my  trusty  guide 
Dr.  Feb.  and  went  up  and  introduced  myself  to  Mr.  Cox.  He  was  most 
cordial  and  introduced  me  to  his  sister  who  is  still  unmarried 
(I'm  pretty  cur-’’,  as  1  called  her*  Miss  Cox  and  no  contradiction). 

It  score  that  these  two  are  1  joins’  in  their*  olid  home  but  are  taking 
their  meals  with  the  ''avisos,,  Their  father  has  been  dead  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and  their  mother  died  somewhere  around 
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six  months  awo.  I  had  ?  very  ■jieamnl  tall:  v/i  th  those  two  until 


near1  ,r  ■’  ■ '  ’  • 1  on 1 


i  n  •]  •■  \ >  >  v."'  *•  p •'■  o  to  C  '* if  'ij-jd  t- r •  !-j  n 


\'i  i  1  V>  J  h  <"‘n  .  Vin  1  I 

\vh  1 1  n  r'r-''  rw!‘h  '  ’  " 
had  to  Ion \,ri  on  i 
and  I  haven 11  ' ° • 
then  on.  Mr.  A  . ; 
"toooed  b,r  Pin!' '  s 

•  4  *- 

that,  they  have  a 
of  Ore ear horn  nr d 
home.  AT  so  net  n 
to  you.  At  leant 
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■ r  i  'rash  ir  ;  •  i  *  I  *o  •  o  1  i  them  1 


'•  ■  ■  :  )2  train.  The  time  in  fast  drawing  near 
rr.nl  o  v!:''io  1 0 p  or  roll:s  but  1  worked  fast  from 


ins  Co: 


too!:  me  down  to  Pain  Street  again  ancl  we 
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a pain  where  I  met  ! ir .  A  Mrs.  Fink  who  told  me 
son  work? i ~  for  the  South  Atlantic  Lumber  Co. 


•  ry 


T  told  -I- hem  T  won1  !  look  un  when  !.  o  bad: 


Mr.  Kirkpatrick  whose  nano  ought  tc  sound  familiar 
Mr.  Cox  said  it  ought;  so  I  too]:  his  word  for  it. 


"The  Mayor  was  a"!  so  out  or  the  street  but  here  is  where  ny  memory 
yoes  back  on  me.  For  all  the  world  I  can't  recall  that  honorable 
personage's  name.  Then  they  introduced  me  to  a  Miss  Thomas,  a 
very  pretty  mirl  whose  family  is  an  old  Jonesboro  one  and  whom 
(that  is, the  girl)  they  nut  in  their  auto  with  me  and  took  me  down 
to  the  denot.  Even  the  the  train  was  due  in  five  minutes  I  wasn't 
through  meeting  the  old  Jonosbor.ians  and  as  we  got  in  the  station 
Mr.  Cox  noticed  a  couole  of  old  negroo  women  among  a  crowd  of 
darkies  who  had  evidently  also  been  to  the  Camp  Meeting  and  told 
me  that  they  also  had  been  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Cone  family. 


I  talked  to  both  of  them  and  found  out  their  names  were  Lucy  Barclay 

and  Jennie  Venable.  That  is  their  names  wore  that  when  they  knew 

Grandma.  "Jennie  Venable  especially  said  she  remembered  "Miss  Ellen" 

real  well.  As  the  train  came  along  about  then  I  was  unable  to  meet 

any  more  of  the  Jonesboro  population  but  thirl:  on  the  whole  1  did 
pretty  well,  and  certainly  enjoyed  my  day.  Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Cox  were 
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Toiler  from  Herman  Cone  Atirursi  2?,  1916 

"or  poo  ini  1  y  o  o  r  !  i  •  • 1  to  mo  and  i  tic  to  s  pc'  1  -  v/ilh 

thorn  vher  f  f}'i>no  th-','^v  '■  o  °rri "  1. 

MJ  mad 0  some  inquiries  as  t.o  the  auto  roads  around  here,  and  found 
out  that  one  can  nossibly  rot.  through  here  fror:  Asheville  but  the 
roads  are  rrotty  rourh.  However  the  rood  is  very  poop  from  hero 
on  up  to  Hoartofce  and  that  would  bo  the  logical  v/ay  to  conic  over. 

"T  didn't  iss  rny  ruess  much  when  T  said  that  this  letter  would 
probably  roach  the  proportions  of  a  mayil?.,  however,  I  woudl  like 
to  have  it  back  sometime  so  please  take  care  of  it# 

"T  start,  out  a^ain  tomorrow  and  t.o  Morristown  in  the  evening* 
Thinms  keen  on  roinm  un  all  the  time,  but  I  am  manamina  to  yet  in 
a  few  oackares. 

"Much  love  from  your  affectionate  s o 

Herman. " 


iC r  9r  1  -  S  noifoa 
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Dr.  Bernard  D.  Kaiinan,  Chairman 
Paul  M.  I  ink,  Vice-Chairman 

County  Historian.  Washington  County 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  Jr.,  I  reasurer 
Jonesboro  Historic  Commission 
Joe  B.  Conger,  Secretary 

Jonesboro  i'lanning  Commission 
Lyle  T.  Maws,  Mayor 
Town  of  Jonesboro 
Jack  I..  Wiseman, 

County  Chairman,  Washington  County 
James  C.  Wagner,  Jr. 

Tennessee  Planning  Commission 
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Mr.  Sydney  M.  Cone,  Jr. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dear  Syd: 


THE  JONESBORO  CIVIC  TRUST 


P.  O.  Box  180 
Jonesboro,  Tennessee 
37659 


It's  been  a  long  time  since  I've  read  anything  so  entertaining  as  Sam  Adler's 
Recollections.  It's  just  such  things  as  that  which  throw  much  light  on  the  "goings-on" 
in  the  community,  and  it  has  added  much  to  what  I  already  knew.  Many  of  the  people 
he  mentioned  I  knew  as  a  young  man.  My  own  name  was  not  mentioned,  but  I  appeared 

in  it  just  the  same. 


At  the  bottom  of  page  5,  he  tells  of  the  finding  of  the  foundation  logs  of 
the  first  Court  House  of  Washington  County  during  ditching  for  water  mains  and  that 
he  had  a  small  piece  of  one  of  them.  I  had  the  foreman  of  the  crew  watching  for  anything 
unusual.  When  the  logs  were  found,  I  was  notified  and  was^iven  permission  to  explore 
further.  Just  under  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  I  found  the  corner,  pinned  together  and 
resting  on  a  large  flat  stone.  This  corner  and  stone  I  still  have  carefully  preserved, 

^ut  post  in  the  excavation  was  cut  up  into  souvenirs,  and  one  of  them  I  gave  to  him. 

Another  thing  of  interest  was  his  account  of  the  friendly  way  the  newcomers 
were  received  in  town.  Years  ago,  I  knew  many  folks  who  had  known  the  Cones  and 
the  Adlers  personally.  Without  exception,  they  spoke  highly  of  them,  as  merchants, 
as  citizens  and  as  individuals. 


I  do  appreciate  your  sending  me  this  and  the  genealogical  material.  In  this 
latter,  I  can  see  someone  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

Your  visit  to  Jonesboro  was  too  short.  Make  it  again  before  long.  Let  me 
know  beforehand,  and  I'll  arrange  a  personally  conducted  tour. 

Give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Cone,  and  keep  a  goodly  portion  for  yourself. 


Sincerely, 


S/  Paul 
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Comment  bv  G-1156 

My  father  saved  string,  pins,  small  things.  He  kept  a  ripe 
apple  on  his  desk  "to  test  his  will  power".  He  repaired  things 
and  patched  things;  Mother  pot  quite  impatient  with  his  ubiquitous 
adhesive  plaster  patching.  How  he  would  have  loved  Scotch  Tape.' 

He  was  a  gentle  man.  All  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  that  I  knew 
were  essentially  kind  and  gentle.  They  were  big  and  strong  for 
their  generation;  father  was  5  ft.  9  inches  and  kept  himself  in 
good  condition,  believed  in  athletics;  I  expect  his  top  weight  was 
about  175  lbs.  He  had  his  stomach  muscles  ripped  in  a  football 
game  at  college  (U.  Pennsylvania)  by  Pudge  Hpf f elf inger ,  and  I’ve 
wondered  if  the  injury  may  have  resulted  in  the  intestinal  bleeding 
that  he  suffered  at  the  Alder  Hey  Hospital  in  Liverpool  at  the  end 
of  World  War  1,  a  trouble  eventually  cured  by  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney's 
operation  in  Baltimore  in  1924.  The  family  would  use  Baltimore's 
medical  facilities.  It  may  have  been  about  1915  that  Aunt  Jeanette 
was  in  the  hospital  on  Lanvale  Street  and  I  recall  walking  from  there 
to  our  home  at  2326  Hu taw  Place  -  some  16  city  blocks  northwest  of 
the  hospital-  with  Uncle  Ceasar.  He  showed  me  the  shortest  way  was 
to  diagonal  from  the  S.  E.  corner  of  a  block  to  the  N.  W.  corner, 
v/hich  had  us  jay  walking  most  of  the  way,  and  I  can  recall  no 
problem  with  any  street  traffic.  If  we  were  visiting  with  Uncle 
Clarence  on  the  day  his  children  got  their  allowance,  we  too 
received  a  generous  allowance.  When  passing  thru  Greensboro  on  our 
way  to  visit  Aunt  Bertha  at  Blowing  Rock  in  the  summer  of  191?, 

Aunt  Etta  and  I  spent  the  ni^ht  in  Uncle  Bernard's  surnmerized  house: 
all  dark  shades  milled  down  at  the  windows. 


summer  rugs  on  the 
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hardwood  floors,  Aunt  Elaine  away  at  Lake  Placid.  Uncle  iernara 

let  me  look  at  his  i.o.  2  stamp  collection  and  take  any  of  the 

stamps  that  I  did  not  own.  At  that  time  I  owned  about  4,000 

varieties  and  such  is  our  young  memory  that  I  knew  all  of  them 

with  perfect  accuracy.  Of  course  I  never  went  into  fine  distinctions 

of  perforation,  watermark,  or  minor  shade  differences,  which  simplified 

the  memory  problem. 
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Claribel  Cone  (F-1062)  186-I--1929  was  5 C  years  old  when 
trapped  in  Munich  by  '.Vorld  ./a r  I,  and  she  was  6 0  when  G-115^  worked 
for  her  in  Baltimore.  He  would  ro  tD  her  apartment  every  Sunday, 
and  use  a  desk  that  she  had  cleared  for  the  purpose.  Vhe  apartment 
was  on  the  8th  floor  of  the  Marlborough,  opening  from  the  same  end 
of  the  same  hallway  as  her  sister  Etta's.  Dr.  Claribel  lived  in  an 
apartment  on  the  6th  floor  but  that  one  was  so  full  of  her 
accumulations  that  it  had  been  several  years  since  anyone  else 
had  been  allowed  inside  of  it.  The  last  time  G-115&  was  in  it, 
the  accumulated  furniture,  trunks,  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
filled  all  the  floor  space  except  for  a  trail  (thru  to  the  bedroom) 
so  narrow  that  the  widely-built  doctor  must  hjive  navigated  it  with 
difficulty.  She  would  complain  that  dressmakers  were  not  what  they 
used  to  be,  but  we  suspect  that  her  floor-length  skirts  over  the 
several  underskirts  might  have  caught  and  torn  in  the  6th  floor 
apartments  trail. 


Many  accumulations,  then,  were  on  the  6th  floor,  while  most 
of  the  collections  were  on  the  8th.  Etta  and  Fred  had  adjoining 
apartments  on  the  8th  floor.  Fred  had  2  or  3  rooms,  Etta  had  5  or 
6,  and  she  did  the  housekeeping  for  the  three  of  them.  Claribel 
had  the  equivalent  of  the  Fred-plus -Etta  7  to  9  rooms  across  the 
hall,  and  as  she  also  used  a  bathroom  and  the  kitchen  for  her 
collections,  it  is  fair  to  say  she  had  10  rooms  in  use.  Paintings 
were  hung  or  stacked.  Etchings  were  piled  in  trunks,  and  in  a 
bathtub.  Textiles  were  stored  in  the  drawers  of  beautiful  old 
chests.  Jewelry  was  stored  in  beautiful  old  boxes  that  were 
resting  on  lovely  linens  on  handsome  old  tables.  Her  shawl  collection 
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must  have  been  kept  on  the  6th  fl 
she  never  appeared  without  .vearin 
exquisite  taste  and  jui  ;ment,  ane 
her  opportunities  should  reveal. 


oor,  '-.’here  she  dressed,  because 
s evera]  of  them*  She  h£  . 
well  she  might,  as  a  glance  at 


Claribel  (F-1062  ll/l4/64- 9/20/29)  '••/as  born  on  the  Tennessee 
farm  toward  the  end  of  the  Civil  V/ar,  and  lived  there  until  age  6. 
For  her  early  schooling  she  lived  on  Hanover  Street  in  the  Baltimore 
business  district.  The  Jewish  community  v/as  largely  of  Bavarian 
origin,  spoke  German  at  home,  had  a  German-language  newspaper,  and 
Orthodox  Synagogs.  Coming  into  a  formal  religious  community  from 
the  country,  the  K.  Cone  family  did  not  assimilate.  The  contest 
between  Orthodox  and  Reform  reached  its  climax  in  the  first  10  years 
that  the  family  lived  in  Baltimore.  Reform  won  a  place  in  1830. 

The  Cones  then  supported  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation  (reform) 
and  Herman  Cone's  name,  on  a  gold  plate,  was  fastened  to  a  pew  in 
the  new  synagog  on  Madison  Avenue  when  the  Temple  was  dedicated  in 
1891.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Claribel  had  any  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  Jewish  community,  altho  her  lengthy  contributions 
list  included  numerous  Jewish  charities  and  causes.  Her  interest 
in  the  community  was  concentrated  on  educational  and  artistic 
activities.  She  had  attended  the  first  medical  school  in  the  city, 
perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  nation  for  females.  When  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School  opened  for  business  in  1891»  Claribel  became  a 
research  worker  in  one  of  the  labs.  The  family  had  moved  to  1616 
Eutaw  Place  with  the  other  successful  German  Jews.  Her  brother, 
Sydney,  walked  daily  to  Druid  Hill  Park,  10  blocks  north  of  the 
home,  collecting  Poos,  Pennirnans  and  iilakes  on  his  way,  to  play 
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lacrosse  and  then  formed  a  club  called  the  Druids.  This  was  in  the 
years  lQq4-S5  &nd  1885-86.  Sydney  went  to  the  Hopkins  in  1886, 

Class  of  Ninety,  where  he  and  his  Druids  put  Hopkins  on  the  lacrosse 
map.  Meanwhile  Claribcl  was  enjoying  an  adequate  allowance  and 
participating  in  all  of  the  music  and  art  exhibits  of  a  cultural 
center.  She  was  soon  to  beerin  her  annual  trips  to  Europe.  Her 
older  brothers  were  making  good  incomes  for  their  family  and  themselves, 
and  v/ere  renerous  with  their  sisters.  Actually  the  sisters  never 
knew  quite  how  much  income  was  theirs  to  spend  because  it  was  stored 
up  for  them  in  accounts  kept  in  the  Greensboro,  No  C.  office  of 
Cone  Export  &  Commission  Co.,  watched  by  Ceasar  until  1917»  and 
then  by  Bernard  until  1932,  when  Ceasar  II  closed  out  the  family 
accounts . 


Claribel  would  write  to  Bernard  for  money  as  she  needed  it 
and  it  would  be  sent  to  the  Drovers  &  Mechanics  National  Bank  in 
Baltimore  on  which  she  drew  per  personal  checks. 


During  her  wartime  stay  in  Munich,  1914-1919*  she  accumulated 
many  things,  mostly  dreck.  From  1919  she  made  annual  trips  from 
Baltimore  to  Faris,  and  Paris  was  headquarters  for  side  trips  to 
Italy  and  Switzerland .  The  two  sisters  usually  traveled  together, 
tho  Claribel  the  disorganized  was  a  trial  to  her  more  orderly 
sister  Etta.  Headquarters  abroad  was  a  sprawling  Vie st  Bank  Hotel, 
the  Lutetia. 


Claribel  was  a  thoroughly  charming  lady  of  the  old  school, 
a  personality,  an  intelligence,  and  of  striking  appearance,  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  most  beautiful  shawls,  necklaces,  jev/els,  and  the 
silver  ornaments  in  her  handsome  head  of  hair.  She  was  bulky  but 
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graceful,  sat  up  firmly  in  her  wide  chair,  ana  even  was  imposing 
when  quietly  slumbering  in  her  seat  at  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
concert  with  her  copious  outerwear  piled  in  her  spare  seat  beside 
her.  She  and  her  sister  always  wore  f loor-lcngth  skirts,  with 
black  siik  underskirts  equipped  with  pockets.  It  was  a  bit  awkward 
to  get  at  these  pockets  but  they  remained  standard  equipment. 
Glaribel  usually  ordered  in  triplicate:  three  sets  of  shoes,  three 
copies  of  a  book.  Her  doctor  brother  Sydney  once  found  her  sick 
in  bed  with  three  thermometers  in  her  mouth.  When  she  had  checked 
them  out,  she  asked  him  to  return  a  medicine  bottle  to  the  drugstore 
because  "the  top  was  screwed  too  tight  for  a  sick  woman  to  unscrew 
without  help".  Her  checkbook  stubs  contained  full  records  of  the 
check  with  the  address  of  the  recipient,  and,  in  addition,  she 
kept  a  duplicate  record  on  the  envelope  of  the  invoice,  a  triplicate 
in  a  ledger,  and  a  quadruplicate  (of  tax  exempt  items)  for  her 


brother  -and  tax  adviser-  Bernard.  These  records  seldom  v/ere  up 
to  date.  She  signed  her  checks  with  special  pen  and  ink  which  made 
a  strikingly  bold  effective  signature. 
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life  was  his  failure  to  serve  his  many  friends  despite  the  nolle 
intentions.  He  was  a  partner  in  H.  Cone  i  Sons,  and  then  in  the 
Cone  Export  and  Proximity  companies,  hut  he  was  forever  putting  his 
friends  in  trouble,  loth  customers  to  whom  he  made  impossible  promises 
and  his  associates  who  were  embarrassed  by  them.  Eventually  his 
brothers  Moses  and  Ceasar  felt  obliged  to  buy  his  shares  in  the 
companies  and  .rot  him  out  of  their  hair.  Then  he  went  into  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  cotton.  His  older  brothers  got  him 
to  sirn  a  promise  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  so 
worried  wore  they  that  his  rambling  would  cause  serious  losses. 

It  is  told  that  he  actually  achieved  a  "corner”  of  the  cotton  market, 
that  he  held  it  too  lonr  -  this  would  have  been  about  1903  -  and  that 
the  market  broke,  destroying  the  values  for  himself  and  his  clients. 

He  is  said  to  have  lived  for  thirty  years  with  a  bullet  behind  his 
left  ear...  As  a  young  man  with  a  handsome  income  in  the  early 
nineties  he  took  much  interest  in  the  activities  of  his  brother 
Sydney.  Sydney  was  roalie  on  the  lacrosse  team  that  played  Druid 
Hill  Fark,  and  Sol  helped  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  team;  also,  he 
bet  on  the  rarr.es.  later  he  treated  Sydney  to  a  trip  to  nurope, 
perhaps  to  a  year  or  two  at  Heidelberg’s  famous  medical  school. 
Sydney's  diary  of  those  years  (no  1  on.rer  extant)  tells  of  separating 
from  Sol  early  in  the  trip  because  of  Sol's  indulgencies  with  which 
the  sterner  Sydney  would  not  participate.  In  later  years  it  was 
Julius  who  befriended  the  family's  scapegoat.  So]  was  employed  by 
a  brokerage  house  in  New  York  (Moies  A  Holmes)  at  a  modest  salary, 
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Bernard  Cone's  box  of  family  papers  contained  nothing  in 
his  own  hand  about  his  seven  older  brothers,  his  three  older 
sisters,  or  his  two  younger  brothers.  He  did  not  retire  from 
Chairman  of  Proximity  r.anuf acturinr  Company  on  September  30,  1939» 
at  age  sixty-five,  because  that  Company  rule  was  not  yet  in  effect, 
nor  did  it  later  apply  with  the  same  degree  of  firmness  to  those 
who  had  acquired  little  or  no  pension.  Even  had  he  retired  at 
sixty-five,  his  stamp  collections,  stock  collecting,  and  jig  saw 
puzzles  would  have  absorbed  him  to  the  exclusion  of  biographical 
writings.  He  lived  happily  in  his  high-ceilinged ,  broad-porchea 
white  frame  home  on  Greensboro's  Summit  Avenue,  a  comfortable 
walk  from  his  mill  office.  When  his  good  wife  Elaine  was 
traveling  abroad,  or  visiting  in  her  parents’  home  -now  hers  (1971)- 
at  Lake  Placid,  Bernard  was  well  cared  for  by  the  housekeeper  Anna, 
and  Florence  and  Clay.  'When  Elaine  was  home  the  tempo  increased 
sharply.  Often  both  grand  pianos  were  playing  together  happily. 
Bernard  had  once  collected  Victor  records  as  thoroughly  as  he 
collected  postage  stamps,  but  that  hobby  was  filed  in  the  attic 
by  the  time  (1925)  that  Sydney,  Jr.  moved  to  Greensboro  from 
Baltimore.  Elaine's  interest  in  music  persisted,  and  their  only 
child,  Harold,  has  played  concert  piano  on  five  continents. 

Harold  wrote  a  short  biography  of  his  father  for  this  series  of 
essays,  as  will  now  appear. 
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FOREWORD  1 

What  I  write  here  about  my  late  father,  Bernard  M.  C,or\e,(f  jo 
is  not  intended  to  be  in  any  way  a  complete  description  or  inter¬ 
pretation,  nor  a  portrait  in  depth.  Here  was  a  man  of  profundity, 
versatility  and  complexity,  whose  personality  abounded  in  subtle 
contradictions.  His  strength  of  character  manifested  itself  in 
rare  and  noble  traits:  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  highest  principles; 
loyalties  beyond  compare;  the  cultivation  of  extraordinary  disciplines, 
manifesting  themselves  in  many  areas  of  thought  and  action.  His 
frailties,  on  the  other  hand  were  human  and  often  lovable.  Some 
people  found  him  difficult  and  forbidding,  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  were  set  at  ease  by  a  personality  from  which  they  drew 
the  deepest  inspiration. 

All  I  intend  now  is  to  put  into  writing  some  random  anecdotes 
reminiscences  and  descriptions,  as  they  come  to  mind.  If  the  emphasis 
may  fall  preponderantly  on  the  lighter  and  more  human  side  of  the  man 
(which  I  may  find  the  easiest  path  to  explore),  I  hope  that  many  of 
the  deeper  and  more  substantial  aspects  of  my  father  will  nevertheless 
emerge  somehow  between  the  lines.  In  confining  myself  here  so  largely 
to  the  lighter,  the  less  important,  and  even  occasionally  the  somewhat 
[bizarre,  I  must  trust  in  the  reader's  ability  to  recognize  and  appraise 
accurately  my  true  motives,  which  are  never  to  present  a  negative  cari¬ 
cature  or  one-sided  portrait,  but  rather  to  find  accessible  vantage 
points  from  which  to  view  many  of  the  vivid  and  fascinating  aspects 
of  my  father's  complex  personality. 

Need  I  add  that  everything  I  write  here  is  prompted  by  the 
deepest  filial  affection  and  admiration! 
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Now  that  the  1964  World's  Fair  will  soon  open  at 
Flushing  Meadow,  Long  Island,  New  York,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
old  1939  World's  Fair  which  existed  on  the  same  spot, and  es¬ 
pecially  a  memorable  excursion  to  that  spot  with  my  father. 

It  was  a  rare  occasion  when  my  father  "went  anywhere" 

--  still  rarer  and  more  memorable  when  he  went  anywhere  with  me! 

At  home  (Greensboro,  N.C.),  where  he  preferred  to  spend  most  of 
his  days,  my  father  fit  into  a  pattern  of  fierce  routine  (to  be 
described  later),  but  when  on  those  rare  occasions  he  got  away 
from  home,  all  stiffness  (except  for  his  collars,  also  to  be  des- 
cribed  later)  disappeared,  and  routine  was  thrown  out  of  the 
window  with  a  vengeance. 

"Show  us  the  works,"  was  literally  my  father's  jolly 
instruction  to  the  guide  as  we  wandered  around  the  Flushing  fair¬ 
grounds,  a  place  which  bore  n^resemb lance  to  my  father's  den  in 

Greensboro.  Nov/  he  was  relaxed,  receptive  and  an  easy  companion, 

everything 

ready  for  nsaxiy  jkiiyliking  that  might  turn  up,  but  never  quite 
everything: 

My  father  was  an  avid  stamp  collector  (more  about  this 
magnificent  hobby  later);  so,  of  course,  we  visited  the  World's 
Fair  building  in  which  some  stamp  collections  were  exhibited. 

[ 

Suddenly,  a  very  charmingly  attractive  and  interesting!  looking 
girl  of  about  21,  obviously  a  college  graduate,  observing  my  father's 
intense  interest  in  stamps,  approached  us  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  either  timidity  or  forwardness  and  politely  invited  us 
to  see  her  own  special  stamp  collection  exhibited  nearby.  My  father^  : 
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and  obviously  enjoyed  seeing  her  collection  and  chatting  about  it 
with  her. 

But  after  we  left  her,  my  father  promptly  made  his  thoughts 
known  to  me.  "IN  MY  DAY,"  and  these  were  his  exact  words,  "NO  WOMAN 
WOULD  HAVE  WALKED  UP  TO  MEN  AS  SHE  DID,  NOR  STARTED  A  CONVERSATION 
UNLESS  SHE  WAS  A  PAINTED  LADY" 

While  my  father  in  some  areas  kept  up  remarkably  with 
the  changes  in  the  world  (he  remained  alive  and  alert  for  81  years), 
such  remarks  as  the  one  I  have  just  quoted  reveal  that  his  outlook 
in  some  respects  changed  little  since  his  graduation  from  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1894. 

I  have  no  trouble  in  remembering*  his  class  year,  as  my 
father  used  to  recite  to  me  a  cheer  he  had  invented  for  his  col¬ 
lege  class.  It  ran  as  follows: 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  ca  que  ca 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  ca  que  ca  *• 

Mil  huit  cent! 

Mil  huit  cent! 

Quatre-vingt  auatorzel  '.  ! 

My  father  would  boom  this  out  with  an  exaggerated  French  accent, 
and  with  strict  adherence  to  the  meter  of  "Oats  Peas  Beans  and 
Barley  Grow,"  he  would  make  a  special  rise  of  inflection  and  dwell 
loudly  on  the  final  syllable  of cnatorze.  I  can  so  plainly  imagine 
this  coming  from  an  enthusiastic  group  of  college  boys  as  they 
shouted  it  forth  at  a  coiLa  class  function.  But,  alas,  they 
never  shouted  it  forth.  My  father,  by  his  own  admission,  always 
remained  to  some  degree  a  shy  man  and  especially  so  in  his  young 

I 

life  and  about  his  own  attainments.  He  never  dared,  way  back  then, 
to  submit  this  bit  of  inspiration  to  any  of  his  college  mates. 
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We  cannot  know  therefore  whether  or  not  a  "French  cheer"  would 
have  been  acceptable  or  too  sophisticated  for  a  college  class 
of  the  year  1894,  nor  how,  if  accepted,  it  would  have  "gone  over." 

Only  years  later, whan  at  his  fiftieth  reunion  my  father  revealed 
this  cheer  to  some  of  his  classmates. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  my  father's  amateur  crea¬ 
tions  were  always  doomed  to  be  put  aside  and  only  revived  later 
as  suitable  bedtime  story  material  for  his  son.  For  example, 
a  building  of  both  aesthetic  and  practical  utilitarian  distinction, 
constructed  to  house  the  local  kindergarten,  owed  its  design  to  no 
other  architect  than  my  father.  Also  many  a  speech  and  published 

3.  ^py£ 

article,  even  on  such/tehhnical  theme  as  taxes , wax  made  especially 
readable  by  both  the  superb  flow  of  language  and  the  frequent 
flashes  of  wit  such  as  likewise  characterized  his  personal  letters 
(which  were  of  a  high  literary  order) . 

My  father  was  also  the  occasional  writer  of  serious  poetry, 
both  during  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  after  his  college  days. 

His  tastes  were  in  these  matters,  as  in  most  others,  conservatively 
old-fashioned,  and  he  shunned  many  contemporary  techniques  and  themes, 
but  he  displayed  genuinely  deep  feelings.  He  could  recite  from  memory 
a  considerable  variety  of  English  verse,  always  for  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  never  to  impress.  He  also  indulged  in  Enmpnsingxthe  lighter 
sort  of  facetious  j ingles; composing  clever,  satirical  verse  of 
this  kind  for  special  occasions,  such  as  someone' s  birthday  cele¬ 
bration. 

Fascinated  with  the  law,  my  father  also  held  a  Columbia 
University  law  d  .me. (He  spent  several  years  in  New  York  with  a 
law  firm  before  v  itcring  the  family  business  in  Greensboro.) 
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When  we  add  to  this  a  flair  l'or  plril 
with  Bible  history,  wo  come  to  see  t 
known  to  ine,  (when  on  rare  occasions 
with  the  family  business)  that,  w'nil 
still  he  felt  at  times  that  he  had  " 


osophy  and  a  considerable  preoccupation 
ho  versatility  of  the  man  who  let  it  be 
ho  spoke  of  his  personal  relationship 
e  his  rjob"  gave  him  many  satisfactions, 

a  mind  s;l\rpexed  like  a  razor  —  doing 


THE  WORK  OF  AN  AXE." 


"Perhaps  my  old  Aunt  PannyAwas  right",  he  would  say:  "Perhaps  I  should 
have  been  an  engineer.  I  would  have  built  bridges,  and  I  would  have  built 
them  strong!  They  never  would  fall  down  if  I_  built  them!  " 

But  would  his  plans  for  bridges  have  been  accepted,  I  thought. 

Wouldn't  the  bid  possibly  have  gone  to  an  engineer  who  asked  for  less  steel? 

Yes,  my  father  would  have  designed  his  bridges  strong .  There  was  a  conscientious 
thoroughness  about  the  man  that  left  no  room  for  weaknesses  of  construction  in 
anything  lie  put  his  mind  or  hand  to.  This  was  evident  in  everything:  in  the 
way  he  wrapped  packages,  for  instance.  The  cord  was  not  only  strong,  but  re¬ 
inforced  three-fold,  and  as  for  sealing  wax,  when  he  used  it  at  all,  he  used 
it  in  abundance. 

My  father  loved  an  old-fashioned,  philosophical  argument  which  easily 
turned  into  a  soliloquy  when  his  keen  mind  started  traversing  a  path  of  brilliant 
and  often  entertaining  independent  thinking.  Fluctuating  between  taciturn  and 
talkative  moods,  my  father  in  this  respect  rarely  held  to  a  middle  course.  Also 
it  was  eventually  discovered  by  all  who  engaged  in  a  bull-session  with  him  that, 
no  matter  how  many  times  he  interrupted  himself,  breaking  into  one  anecdote 
to  begin  another,  and  then  another,  eventually  he  got  back  to  all  the 
abandoned  material  and  the  knots  were  firmly  tied. 
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Tor  a  time  my  father  tang’ it  Sunday  school  at  the  synagogue, 
but  lie  also  gave  lectures  by  invitation  in  a  number  of  Christian 
churches.  A  free-thinker  with  a  very  personal  philosophy,  my 
father  was  fascinated  by  comparative  religion  and  acquired  a 
considerable  library  of  books  on  this  and  other  subjects.  He  was 
fond  of  an  anecdote  about  himself  as  a  young  man:  He  was  expounding 
at  great  length  to  a  Rabbi  on  the  subject  of  his  philosophy  of 
religion.  The  Rabbi  heard  him  out  silently  to  the  end  and  then 
merely  commented:  "Young  man,  you  are  lost  in  a  metaphysical  morass". 


Wien  at  home  (as  I  suggested  earlier),  my  father  fit  into  a 
pattern  of  fierce  routine:  home  from  the  office  at  practically  the 
same  time  each  day  . . .  meals  at  rigid  hours  . . .  food  weighed  and 
measured  meticulously,  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  diabetic 
diet  . . .  calories  and  carbohydrates  adjusted  carefully  to  balance 
the  exact  amount  of  daily  self-administered  shots  of  insulin  according  to 
the  medically  prescribed  dosage. 

Grapefruit  was  one  of  his  favorite  foods,  a  fruit  sufficiently 
low  in  sugar  to  fit  well  into  his  regimen.  The  whole  unpeeled 
grapefruit  he  placed  on  the  small  table-scales,  always  present  beside 
his  plate.  He  would  knit  his  brow  sternly  as  he  read  off  (to  himself) 
the  total  weight.  Then  he  proceeded  to  tear  off  and  put  aside  a 
certain  portion  and  weigh  the  remainder.  This  (remainder)  he  stripped 
of  the  peeling,  placing  it  (the  peeling)  on  the  scale.  Now  the  eating 
commenced,  and  in  the  course  of  munching  and  digesting,  the  edible 
portions  of  this  juicy,  fleshy  fruit,  he  removed  carefully  from  his 
mouth  all  the  inedible  membranous  portions  which  he  had  sucked  dry, 
and  these  he  would  place  on  the  scales  on  top  of  the  peelings. 
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and  made  the  mental  subtrnctivx.  (in  order  to  learn  exactly  how 
many  ounces  he  had  actually  eaten) . 

My  mother  and  I,  as  well  as  anyone  else  who  might  be  with 
us  at  the  table,  were  made  to  partake  of  this  ritual  by  strictly 
keeping  hands  off  the  table  and  refraining  from  talking  during 
those  moments  of  concentration.  If  we  failed  to  remember,  we  were 
brought  to  order  and  admonished  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

After  the  meal,  my  father  retired  to  his  den,  where  he 
pored  over  his  stamp  albums.  There  were  times  in  the  den  also 
when  no  one  spoke  to  him,  such  as  when  lie  was  preparing  the 
intricate  income  tax  returns  for  the  numerous  members  of  the  family 
including  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts  (and  his  son). 
We  greatly  appreciated  all  this  tax  work  he  did  for  us,  but  woe 
to  us  when  we  failed  to  give  him  all  the  exact  tax  data  he  needed . 
The  names  of  all  charitable  organizations  must  be  correctly  spelled 
and  the  addresses  complete  if  we  were  to  submit  these  as  deductible 
items.  When  any  data  submitted  by  us  was  incomplete  or  unclear,  we 
received  a  stem  rebuke.  This  could  take  the  form  of  a  telephone 
call  or  a  letter,  according  to  whether  we  were  in  or  outside  of 
Greensboro .  We  were  granted  no  respite  until  we  had  corrected  all 
the  errors  and  supplied  all  omissions. 

I  often  sat  in  my  father’s  den  while  he  worked,  but  I 
had  learned  early  to  judge  when  he  was  concentrating,  and  when 
I  must  be  quiet  and  occupy  myself  with  my  own  reading,  if  I  was 
to  remain  there. 

My  father  always  wore  white  shirts  with  detachable  old- 
fashioned  stiff  collars,  and  my  most  vivid  memory  of  the  man  in 
his  den  embraces  the  intermittent  swishy  sound  of  my  father's  neck 
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turning  abruptly  within  his  collar  as  he  moved  his  head  now  a 
few  incises  to  the  left,  now  to  the  tight,  as  he  would  first  examine 
a  stamp  in  the  album  before  him,  the.:  turn  his  head  to  consult  the 
page  of  a  catalogue  which  lay  at  the  side  of  the  album.  The  strong 
and  distinct  odor  of  benzine  (used  in  water-mark  detection)  is 
another  vivid  association  which  mingles  in  my  memory  with  the  swishy 
sound  of  the  collar  whenever  I  summon  up  recollections  of  my  father 
in  his  den. 

Nothing  was  more  beautiful  or  neat  than  a  page  from  any  of 
the  albums  which  constituted  my  father's  "main  collection."  No 
fingers  ever  touched  the  actual  stamps.  Always  tweezers  were  used. 
No  stamp  was  ever  placed  askew  on  the  page,  any  more  than  could  my 
father  abide  seeing  (in  his  own  home)  a  picture'  on  the  wall  which 
was  not  hanging  completely  straight.  He  would  always  make  the 
correction  at  once  when  he  observed  such  a  thing. 

If  I  should  give  the  impression  that  my  father  was  all 
neatness,  I  would  be  leaving  out  a  great  deal.  There  were  areas  of 
neatness  beyond  compare:  the  stamp  a lb  am  s  ...  pictures  on  the  wall  , 
financial  accounts  ...  investment  listings  and  computations...  his 
handwriting  . . .  his  filing  systems  for  letters  and  receipts  . . .  his 
inventories  ...  collars  and  so  on.  There  were  other  areas  of 
complete  untidiness:  In  both  his  den  at  home  and  in  his  office, 
my  father's  desks  were  supplemented  by  a  considerable  number  of 
additional  tables,  the  surfaces  of  which,  at  all  times,  were  heaped 
high  with  disorderly  stacks  of  books,  papers,  and  sundry  objects 
in  disarray,  nor  was  anyone  allowed  to  "touch  anything",  and  yet, 


my  father  could  always  dive  into  these  heaps  and  come  right  up 
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with  what  he  was  looking  for. 

o 


where  everything  was. 


"Ifm  a  regular  old  maid  about  s 


1 1 


lie  used  to  confess. 


He  saved  the  tangled  remnants  of  string  and  cord  from  opened  packages 
and  thrust  them  into  drawers  and  boxes .  He  saved  boxes  —  they  were 
piled  in  comers  and  on  top  of  things. 

Only  a  part  of  my  father's  stamp  time  was  devoted  to  the 
main  collection.  He  loved  to  sort  through  packets  of  relatively 
unimportant  common  stamps  and  would  make  up  his  own  packages  to 
give  away  to  kids  who  collected.  Many  a  juvenile  was  the  grateful 
recipient,  either  by  mail  or  personally  presented  gifts,  of  stamps 
from  my  father.  No  child  ever  visited  him  in  his  den  without  receiving 
a  generous  gift  of  this  sort.  My  father  also  loved  to  wash  stamps. 
Basins  of  water  were  often  in  evidence  with  stamps  floating  about  . . . 
the  kind  of  stamps  which  his  fingers  could  and  did  touch. 

A  compulsive  cross-word  puzzle  addict,  my  father  filled  dozens 
of  cross-word  puzzle  books  with  carefully  worked  out  answers.  As 
in  other  fields,  he  resented  and  resisted  later  changes  and  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  rules  he  had  originally  learned.  The  introduction 
of  the  forward  pass,  he  maintained  throughout  his  life,  completely 
ruined  the  game  of  football  which,  prior  to  its  introduction,  was 
a  good  game.  And  so  he  stuck  to  the  original  type  of  classical 
cross-word  puzzle  and  shunned  innovations  as  the  diagramless  puzzle 
or  the  double  crostic.  However,  he  preferred  those  puzzles  (such  as 
published  in  books)  which  were  far  more  difficult  than  those  in  the 
newspapers,  and  he  liked  specialties,  such  as  a  book  of  "Bible 
Cross-word  Puzzles"  (in  which  the  definitions  were  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible),  etc. 

My  father  was  a  slow  and  careful  reader.  He  retained  and  thought 


over  profoundly  everything  he  read,  and  he  held  definite  opinions. 
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boxes  of  picture  puzzles 


ould  work  on  religiously. 


the  surface  of  two  card  tab.1  es  was 


red  when  the  nieces  were 


spread  out.  In  this  as  in  other  solo  occupations  in  which  lie  in¬ 


dulged,  he  adhered  to  strict  rules. 


:ier  instructing  me  in  how 


to  do  picture  puzzles  or  in  the  rudiments  of  accounting  and  book- 


was  begun,  pieces  must  be  spread  out  carefully  with  every  piece 
turned  picture-side  up  and  never  touching  any  other  piece,  before 
one  could  allow  oneself  to  put  even  the  first  two  pieces  together. 

Also,  similar  colors  must  be  sorted  out  and  placed  in  one  area,  such 
as  all  the  blue  (probably  sky),  etc.  A  puzzle  when  completed  was 
always  to  be  carefully  broken  up  before  being  put  away  into  its  box 
(Just  as  cards  must  be  shuffled  carefully  before  being  put  away). 

Never  did  one  allow  even  two  pieces  to  remain  interlocked.  Occasionally, 
my  father  would  mix  the  pieces  of  two  smaller  puzzles  together,  and 
proceed  to  solve  two  in  one. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  my  father  needed  time  alone 
in  great  measure.  But  he  could  also  be  wonderful  company  and 
could  thoroughly  enjoy  people  and  contribute  greatly  in  social 
situations.  He  was  a  fine,  analytic  bridge  player,  although  some 
found  him  a  difficult  partner. 

He  often  dreaded  the  unfamiliar;  One  summer  my  parents  were 
invited  to  a  party  by  a  lady  they  did  not  know  well.  My  mother 
had  another  engagement  but  urged  my  father  to  attend  without  her, 
and  my  father  not  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  it  was  persuaded  to 
accept.  Until  the  date  of  the  party,  from  the  time  of  accept¬ 
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a  wonderful  time. 

Whether  it  be  a  group  activity  or  a  solitary  one,  my 
fahlter  --  if  he  embraced  it  at  ail  --  embraced  it  thoroughly  and 
intensely.  As  a  bachelor  he  had  been  an  ardent  photographer  and 
there  exist  hundreds  of  remarkable  pictures  he  carefully  took  and 
classified,  although  he  later  forsook  this  hobby  for  others. 

An  exacting  man  in  many  respects,  my  father  often  did 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  to  the  guilty  party  that  a  service  had 
been  poorly  rendered.  I  often  witnessed  this,  but  also  knew  ahead 
of  time  that  when  the  lecture  was  over  my  father  would  grin  and 
hand  over  to  the  duly  chastised  victim  a  lavish  tip! 

In  many  ways  he  was  astonishingly  generous.  Baggers  at  the 
door  were  held  a  captive  audience  to  sermons  about  why  they  shouldn' t 
beg  and  then  suddenly  would  be  handed  considerable  money.  When  I 
asked  my  father  why  he  was  so  unnecessarily  generous,  his  answer  was 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I."  There  was  once  a  time  when 
so  many  beggers  were  coming  to  the  door  that  my  mother  and  I  sus- 

i  '  7 

pected  that  word  had  gotten  around  and  one  rascal  was  telling  the 
other  about  the  best  place  in  town  to  beg. 

My  father  never  outgrew  a  desire  to  go  to  fires.  He  early  .. 
taught  me  to  count  the  fire-alarm  bells  when  they  struck  and  how  to 
know  thereby  exactly  in  what  district  of  town  the  fire  was  located* 

He  drove  me  to  see  a  number  of  fires.  I  remember  his  calling  for  me 
at  school  once  at  the  time  classes  were  out  and  saying  to  me,  "There's 


a  fire  we  must  go  to  see! 
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He  also  taught  tie  hew  to  count  in  French  and  German  and 
how,  by  thus  counting,  between  the  time  of  lightning  and  the  thunder 
to  figure  the  distance  between  the  lightning  and  us.  Above  all,  by 
this  procedure,  he  taught  me  not  to  be  afraid  of  lightning  or  thunder, 
The  World's  Fair  I  spoke  of  earlier  was  by  no  means  our 
first  fair.  Once  each  year  my  father  took  me  as  a  child  to  the 
local  county  fair,  where  we  visited  briefly  the  cattle  and  other 
exhibits  but  where  we  spent  considerably  more  time  looking  at  the 
freaks  and  riding  the  diabolical  conveyances  in  the  mid-way  which 
always  included  the  "Caterpillar"  and  the  "Whip."  The  latter  always 
gave  my  father  a  dreadful  headache,  but  he  submitted  to  this,  feeling 
it  was  a  kind  of  paternal  duty  to  share  these  experiences  with  his 
son. 


My  father  also  took  me  to  occasional  revival  meetings]/ 

;along  with  his  sober,  scholarly  and  philosophical  interest  in  religion, 
he  curiously  was  interested  in  the  blood-and-thunder  sermons  by  such 
preachers  as  Gypsy  Smith.'  My  father  loved  to  explain  things.  The 
only  trouble  about  his  explanations  was  that  he  frequently  became 
so  involved  in  explaining  so  many  things  adjacent  to  the  central 
issue  that  often  Xkn  things  became  a  little  less  clear  rather  than 
more  so.  Actually,  when  he  held  to  the  point,  he  could  be  a  superb 
analytic  teacher,  and  his  illustrations  were  clever  and  apt.  He 
loved  to  draw  diagrams  or  to  go  through  written  mathematical  compu¬ 
tations  while  he  was  explaning  something.  His  pockets  often  bulged 
with  letters,  envelopes  and  other  papers,  and  in  a  discussion  he 
would  pull  out  some  of  this  paper  and  draw  diagrams  or  do  computations 
on  the  backs  of  the  envelopes  or  on  any  available  blank  space  in  the 
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Loth  within  and  outside  of 


was  alive  because  he  could  find  a: 


o 


he  looked  for,  but  a  severe 


for  several  days.  Finally,  it  was  found  intact,  not  within  any  filing 


system,  but  in  an  obscure  pigeon  hole  alongside  a  stack  of  otherwise 


utterly  obsolete  and  worthless  papers;  old  expired  insurance  policies, 
and  the  like. 


He  used  to  keep  two  loaded  revolvers  (one  pearl -handled)  in  a 


drawer  of  his  bureau.  I  originally  discovered  this  fact  when  I 
was  a  young  child  wandering  alone  in  my  parents  bedroom.  I  stared 
at  those  guns  fascinated,  and  now  and  then  always  secretly  would 


wander  back  into  the  room  just  to 


he  drawer  and  stare  at  them 


again.  Fortunately,  I  never  dared  to  touch  them.  The  secret  was 
too  great  to  keep,  however,  and  one  day  I  brought  two  boys  (nextdoor 
neighbors)  into  the  room  and  pulled  open  the  drawer  for  them  to  see. 
They  told  their  father;  he  told  my  father;  and  my  father  told  me: 

-  Never  to  open  that  drawer  again,  nor  to  speak  to  anyone  about  the 
revolvers.  I  complied. 

Years  later,  I  remember  issuing  a  manifesto  to  my  father 
in  letter  form  before  embarking  from  New  York  on  a  trip  to  Greensboro 
to  visit  my  parents  with  my  wife  and  two  children  (one  already  a 
toddler).  If,  I  said,  he  wished  to  have  his  grandchildren  as  guests, 
there  were  to  be  no  loaded  revolvers  in  any  accessible  places.  My 
father  complied. 

Being  one  of  the  younger  of  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters, 
my  father  shared  with  them  a  kind  of  "inferiority  complex"  which 
often  displayed  itself  in  unique  forms:  Crecnsboro,  N.  C.  was  a 
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ilki.-.g  into  the  Lank  with  hit  once 
of  inccnsecuential  business  which 


any  teller  could  have  assisted  him  wit!; .  But  he  glanced  at  the  bank 
windows  and  said,  "The  men  on  duty  are  not  the  ones  I  really  know. 

I'll  come  Lack  when  a  man  I  know  is  at  the  window." 

Similarly,  there  is  the  case  of  my  getting  my  automobile 
driver's  license  when  I  was  16.  I  was  adequately  prepared,  and  I 
drove  rny  father  "up-town" .  The  procedure  on  that  day  was  merely 
to  have  a  responsible  licensed  driver  in  the  car  with  you  and  to 
pick  up  a  policeman  from  a  street  corner  and  drive  him  around  the 
block.  If  he  found  you  to  be  adequate  you  would  get  your  license. 

My  father  said,  "Let's  look  for  Sunshine  Wyrick"  (the  name  of  a 
policeman  whom  my  father  knew  quite  well) .  I  did  not  see  Sunshine 
Wyrick  anywhere,  but  I  did  see  another  policeman  whom  we  did  not 
know,  and  I  starced  slowing  down  to  pick  him  up.  My  father  was 
furious.  He  fussed  and  fumed  and  complained:  "I  especially  wanted 
you  to  pick  up  Sunshine  Wyrick:  "  But  by  then  we  had  stopped 
alongside  the  policeman,  and  I  invited  him  into  the  car.  So  my 
father  had  to  brood  silently  in  the  back  seat.  (Incidentally, 

I  drove  this  policeman  around  the  block,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  Sunshine  Wyrick,  I  passed  the  test.) 

My  father  was  occasionally  beset  by  (possibly)  exaggerated 
suspicions  which  he  himself  joked  about  later:  Pie  once  received 
an  invitation  from  some  men  who  came  to  tdie  local  hotel  ostensibly 
to  exhibit  rare  stamps.  My  father  accepted  the  invitation  and  entered 
the  hotel.  The  men  greeted  him  in  the  lobby  and  asked  him  to  go  up  to 
their  room  where  they  would  show  their  wares. 
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My  father  went  with 
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them  in  the  cl  eve  tor  bet  as  he  entered  t  re  room,  and  they  followed 
and  closed  the  door,  he  suddenly  became  panicky.  "No,  sir!"  he 


1 1 


said,  "this  could  be  a  ho  ..cap,  and  he  rushed  for  the  door  and 
opened  it.  They  tried  r;eatjLy  to  restrain  him.  Why  should  he  be 
so  suspicious?  They  would  gladly  keep  the  door  to  the  hall  wide 
open.  Reluctantly  and  nervously,  my  father  partially  acquiesced. 

He  examined  seme  of  their  stamps  half-heartedly  and  felt  greatly 
relieved  to  make  his  exit. 

When  he  told  me  this  story,  I  asked  him  what  made  him 
so  suspicions.  "Just  something  about  the  way  they  closed  the  door," 
was  his  answer. 

My  father  was  a  worrier.  He  would  brood  nervously  about 

things  but  the  things  he  ostensibly  worried  about  were  rarely  worth 

brooding  over.  My  mother  tells  the  story  of  how  she  ordered  some 

white  coats  for  the  butler,  Clay,  a ad  how  they  arrived  but  were 

in  the  wrong  size,  quite  absurdly  large  for  Clay.  However,  there 

the 

were  no  clean  coats  on  hand  except  for  the  new  ones,  an c/ circumstances 
called  for  Clay's  wearing  a  white  coat.  My  father  shook  his  head 
in  consternation  when  he  sa w  the  ill-fitting  coat,  which  all  but 
induced  a  depression  in  him.  That  night,  my  mother  reported  that 
my  father  had  great  difficulty  in  sleeping.  He  tossed  from  one  side 
to  the  other  restlessly.  "What's  troubling  you?"  she  asked  him. 

"Clay's  coat,"  was  the  answer. 

Often  when  my  father  had  great  difficulty  sleeping  at  night, 
and  found  himself  mentally  active  and  obsessively  pondering  over 
things,  he  would  suddenly  talk  to  himself  out  loud,  using  just  two 
words:  "Jatzu  "Shut  up,"  he  would  say  distinctly,  which  was  meant 

and  go  to  sleep.  I  learned 


as  a  command  to  himself  to  stop  thinking 
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this  firsthand  when,  on  a  tri  ■>  voe'c 

J  -  O 


a  hotel  room  arid  several  times  cu 


not  to  me.  I  reportec 


or  later,  who  then  told  mo 


My  father  never  shaved  himself  and  relied  all  his  life  on 


he  think  of  trying  anything  so  modem  as  an  electric  razor. 


He  had  a  singular  view  of  democracy,  one 


.nifestation 


of  which  was  a  sensitivity  about  appearing  unduly  educated  or 
intellectually  superior  when  in  the  company  of  men  of  lesser  attain¬ 
ments.  Ho  was  fond  of  telling  this  sort  of  thin*  about  himself: 

Wien  in  his  early  days  with  the  family  business  in  Greensboro, 
in  order  to  learn  the  trade  thoroughly,  he  worked  directly  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  cotton  mills  and  was  thrown  in 
closely  with  the  mill  hands  and  supervisors  and  a  man  said  to  him: 
"Have  them  bobbins  come  in  yet?"  my  father  felt  he  must  (and  did) 
answer,  "No,  them  bobbins  ain't  come  in  yet!" 

My  father  had  a  curiously  wonderful  way  of  insisting  on 
participating  in  certain  activities.  Wien  the  rug  men  came  to  lay 
a  carpet  at  home,  and  my  father  happened  to  be  there,  down  he  went 
on  the  floor  on  his  knees,  pitching  in  with  the  other  men  and  giving 
a  suggestion  here  or  there.  He  always  said  that  a  foreman  in  a  job, 
in  order  to  get  good  results,  must  not  set  himself  too  much  apart 
from  the  others. 

His  cautious  conservatism  often  yielded  to  a  more  progressive 
course  when  grim  necessity  dictated.  For  example,  after  contracting 
diabetes,  lie  was  unwilling  for  a  long  time  to  use  insulin  even  though 
it  was  urgently  suggested  by  doctors, 
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succumbed  to  insulin  about  which  he  wns  soon  sinking  the  highest 
praises.  A  similar  pattern  followed  when  the  nuw  "frotomin  Insulin" 
v;as  developed  and  held  numerous  advantages,  including  that  it  need 
be  administered  only  once  per  cay.  hew  my  rather  swore  by  the  old 
insulin,  but  shunned  the  new,  using  the  same  arguments  he  had  used 
about  the  old.  Eventually,  he  gave  in  as  before  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  new  insulin,  successfully  controlled  his  diabetes  until  the 
age  of  81  when  he  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

My  father's  first  heart  attack  had  occurred  when  he  was 
80,  and  until  that  time  he  had  always  run  up  the  steps,  not  two  at 
a  time  to  be  sure,  but  singly  and  with  a  rapid  shuffle  of  the  feet. 
When  the  doctor  urged  caution  fro:.,  then  cn  and  the  avoidance  wherever 
possible  of  walking  up  steps  at  all,  my  father  argued  with  the 
doctor  and  said  he  felt  sure  that  running  up  the  steps  came  easier 
to  him  and  was  less  of  a  strain  on  she  heart  than  walking  ud .  He 
was  overruled  in  this  case  easily  enough,  however,  and  even  consented 
to  the  installation  of  an  " inclinator"  on  the  stairway.  He  remained 
quite  vigorous  and  particularly  seemed  to  enjoy  the  last  year  of  his 
remarkable  life. 
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that  his  older  brothers  had  dene  so,  ana  that  he  was  thus  destined  by 
heredity  never  to  reach  "old  are" .  But  as  he  proceeded  to  outlive  all 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters  one  by  one,  his  philosophy  began  to  change 

until  finally  he  felt  that  he  was  going  to  live  forever. 

In  this,  h^  appears  to  h.,ve  been  correct:  for,  to  many  of  us  he 
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